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A PRAYER OF THE NORTH 


Prepared and appointed for use in this time of war 
by the Most Reverend Archbishop ERLING EIDEM 
Primate of the Church of Sweden 


hast graciously promised us, through Thy only Son our Lord, 

that we may come to Thee with all our cares and needs. We 
therefore come to Thee, our God, trusting in Thy great mercy, and 
pray Thee to keep within bounds the violence and bloodshed which 
now prevail, to have pity on all victims of war, and soon to restore 
peace on our poor earth. We pray Thee, O merciful Father, to hold 
Thy protecting hand over our beloved Scandinavian countries in this 
time of need. We remember especially today our dear brother-country 
of Finland. Destroy the spirit of self-seeking in individuals and nations. 
Give to the peoples and statesmen thoughts of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. Thou canst find a way where men know not what to do. In 
Thee we set all our hope, O Lord our God. Amen. 


As and everlasting God, our heavenly Father: Thou 
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CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 
A Study of Relationship 


By JOHN C. BENNETT 


HIS article is an attempt to state the relationship between 

Christianity and democracy in such a way as to avoid some 

of the over-simplifications common in current discussion. On 
the one hand it is often maintained that Christianity and democracy 
are two sides of the same thing, that the opponents of democracy 
are also necessarily opponents of Christianity, that nations that 
have had measurable success with democratic institutions have a 
strong claim to be called Christian nations. This is a commonplace 
of the peroration that has always been the stock in trade of American 
public men. It is now almost as often an assumption of the spokesmen 
of religion in democratic nations. 

On the other hand we have those who remind us that Christianity 
is much older than democracy, that Christianity was born in a world 
of despotism and that it flourished in a world of feudalism. They 
point out that Catholic Christianity is more at home in authoritarian 
types of society than in democratic societies. They have much to say 
about the secularism of modern democracies and find in them a threat 
to Christianity almost as great as that of the totalitarian state. They 
grow impatient with what seems to be the identification of Chris- 
tianity with American institutions and suggest that this is hardly less 
provincial than the identification of “positive Christianity” with Nazi 
institutions. They may dream of the return to an authoritarian so- 
ciety that will have a Christian base in which the church will have a 
place of special privilege with the power to criticize or even control 
the state. 

I believe that there is a third position which makes a place for the 
truth in the contention that Christians as Christians cannot be indif- 
ferent to the survival of democracy, and at the same time does not 
appear to absolutize our own form of society. This position will recog- 
nize the historical truth in the contention of those who point to the 
strength of Christianity in other periods in authoritarian societies 
without accepting the dream of a new authoritarian Christian state. 
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There is one quite obvious misunderstanding that should be re- 
moved at the beginning. If we do maintain that Christianity and 
democracy are important supports for each other it must be made 
clear that Christianity is not to be identified with any of the existing 
| institutions of democracy. Also, we must refrain from placing the 
} Christian sanction behind all national societies that have democratic 
forms. We know well enough that democratic forms may be a front 
for plutocracy. The Marxist theory of the state as the instrument of 
the dominant economic class is not the whole truth, but there is just 
enough truth in it to make it a necessary warning to the citizens of 
the most successful democracy. More often than not that theory 
prompts us to ask the right questions and to look for the real source of 
trouble, though the trouble may not be as pervasive as the theory 
suggests. It should also be said that any claim that may be made for 
democracy on a Christian basis does not necessarily justify support 
of military measures that are taken with the intention of defending 
democracy. That is a separate question, the answer to which depends 
upon one’s view of the ethics of force and particularly of the effec- 
tiveness of the use of military force in defending democracy in a par- 
ticular situation. Moreover, it must be admitted that even when gov- 
ernment by the people is a reality, the ethos and the policies of a 
democracy may be unchristian, if not anti-Christian. The voice of 
the people is not the voice of God. What we can say with assurance, 
and I believe that even at the worst we can say it, is that the voice of 
the people is in the long run less likely than that of any irresponsible 
political or economic or ecclesiastic oligarchy to be the voice of the 
devil. 


II 


It is necessary to explain what I mean by democracy in this discus- 
sion. Rather than attempt to provide an abstract definition, I shall 
mention three elements all of which are essential to democracy as we 
know it. They are as follows: é 

(1) The limitation of power. This element is much older than democracy. The 
limitation of power may take the form of self-limitation because of an accepted 
tradition, often one with a theocratic background. It may result from the criti- 
cism of the church, as when Ambrose made the emperor, Theodosius, do penance 
for the atrocity at Thessalonica. It may be provided by checks and balances 
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within the structure of government. The form which this limitation of power 
takes in democracy depends chiefly upon the second element to be considered. 

(2) The principle of consent. Political power gains its authority from the con- 
sent of the governed. It is indispensable that there be machinery to provide what 
Laski calls “channels of assent.” The active support of the majority and loyalty 
of the minority to the rules of the game are both necessary. 

(3) Freedom of expression for minorities and individuals. F reedom to develop 
an opposition party, and hence a possible alternative government, is necessary 5 
but this must be against the background of freedom of speech for all. All must 
have the opportunity to vote without intimidation. 


III 


If the first element—the limitation of power—exists, it is possible 
for Christianity to flourish and for “the church to be the church.” 
In the days before the technological basis of modern tyranny had been 
established, distance, the decentralization of life, the balance of power 
between Baron and King, between Pope and Emperor, mercifully 
permitted a large measure of spiritual and cultural freedom even 
within authoritarian societies. This condition has existed where there 
was very little freedom for minorities. But it is my contention that, 
though this first element in democracy may have existed without the 
others in the past, it is very doubtful if it can exist now without either 
the principle of consent or freedom of expression for minorities. Let 
us see how far this statement is true. 

The limitation of political power is rooted not, first of all, in de- 
mocracy but in theocracy. In a society in which the representatives 
of religion are honored, or at least feared, it is possible without the 
machinery of popular government to criticize and restrain those who 
hold political power. It was a day of decisive importance for human 
freedom when Elijah stood before Ahab and spoke to him a word 
from God which the king’s own conscience recognized as binding. 
Prophets, even true prophets, had what was almost a position of im- 
munity in Israel. They suffered, but only in one case have we the 
record of a true prophet who was put to death by the king. The mere 
fact of criticism was important; but it is also significant that Elijah 
spoke in favor of social justice, of the rights of a powerless subject 
before the king. 

Where there has been a background of theocracy ; where the rulers 
have at least recognized a tradition binding on them; where they have 
feared a hell not of their own making; where they have been con- 
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fronted by a church which reminded them of the standards binding 
on them, which threatened them with punishment, and which could 
become at times a rallying point for social protest, there even without 
democracy it was possible for the church to function effectively as a 
“church in society. At best, however, the church was in danger of 
abusing its own power and it has often made alliances with the Barons 
and the Kings for the common exploitation of the people. Yet in 
principle there always remained in such a society the possibility of 
the reassertion of social criticism in the light of transcendent norms. 
When Christianity was taken for granted by rulers and subjects, self 
{ restraint and patriarchal concern could mitigate the evil results of 

political despotism. We may in our day proclaim social equality as 
essential for the preservation of human dignity; but it has been pos- 
sible to maintain a sense of human dignity in a hierarchical society 
where each person had a claim to respect in his own station and each 
person from the highest to the lowest had a place before the altar. I 
do not say this because I approve a hierarchical society. Whether it 
would be worse to be a serf in such a society than to be on relief in an 
American city is an open question; but it is repellent to contemplate 
the permanence of such social stratification under the sanction of the 
church. It is desirable, however, that we do not base the case for 
democracy upon failure to recognize the fact that in non-democratic 
societies there have been creative Christian living and spiritual 
freedom. 

The alternatives which face Christians today are different from 
what they were, for example, in thirteenth century Europe. It is en- 
tirely false to speak of Hitlerism as a return to the Middle Ages. Hit- 
lerism is indeed the exact opposite of mediaevalism; for, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, an authority above that of the ruler was recognized by the 
ruler himself. The limitation of power based upon the acceptance of 
tradition, upon the background of theocracy or upon the authority of 
the church seems no longer to be a possibility. Today, if power is to 
be limited, it must be by the combination of the second and third 
elements in democracy. It is important to emphasize that both must 
go together. If government is based upon popular consent but with- 
out protection for the freedom of minorities the result is the too fa- 
miliar dictatorship with a mass base, with public opinion created by 
propaganda and terror, with elections that are indeed too literally 
“channels of assent” without the possibility of dissent. These modern 
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dictatorships have the second element of democracy in a perverted 
form without the first or third. Here there is no theocracy, no church 
which can make even the dictator do penance, no accepted standards 
according to which abuses of power can at least be put on the defen- 
sive, no opposition party that can take power without revolution, no 
popular criticism. We find this condition in purest form in Germany 
and Russia where the traditions and institutions of the past have been 
most completely destroyed. In Italy the Catholic Church and the 
King seem still to be independent sources of influence and in Japan 
there is still the possibility of influence from those who have the sanc- 
tion of ancient traditions. 


In this modern kind of dictatorship there is no place for the church. 
In Italy it may still be powerful but even there it has paid a great 
moral price for its power as, for example, in its support of the 
Ethiopian war. The logic of Fascism, with its fanatical nationalism 
and its exaltation of the state to the point of practical idolatry, can in 
the end leave no room for an international church and for the worship 
of God who is judge and sovereign over the state. If the church 
should be successful in controlling such a Fascist state by political 
deals, it could do so only by becoming more a state than a church, 
since it would be hopelessly compromised in the exercise of its power. 
It should be said that only an autocratic church could control such a 
state, for a church which is democratic in its own polity would, if in 
a position of such power, profoundly influence the form of the state 
and in its own way provide the channels of effective criticism which 
would make political tyranny impossible. Hence this discussion is 
largely academic for Protestants. 


Not only must the church as an institution go underground in this 
modern type of dictatorship but the individual Christian also must ex- 
pect to lose his freedom. His children will be molded by the state. 
Christian family life will be broken up by the fact that children indoc- 
trinated by the state will wittingly or unwittingly become informers 
against their parents. Modern secularism has destroyed the theocratic 
basis of human freedom. Modern technology has made the tyranny so 
efficient that there is in it no place for that unintended freedom that 
has often made tyrannies endurable in the past. Modern dictatorship 


has contrived to make many of its victims inwardly acquiescent if not 
happy in their slavery. 
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IV 

Is it possible to retrace our steps and to return to the days of the- 
ocracy and of a Christian society in which, without majority rule and 
without freedom for minorities, there will still be social criticism which 
is Christian rather than secular and in which the rule of the true 
Christian aristocrats will be a safeguard against both the cruelties and 
injustices of the modern dictator and against the errors of a secular 
democracy? This question must be seriously faced because it sug- 
- gests the only alternative to democracy even theoretically compatible 
with Christianity under present conditions. 

The realization of this dream seems to me to be both improbable 
and undesirable. It is improbable because it would depend upon the 
voluntary acceptance of an authoritarian form of Christianity by a 
large majority in a given society. In the United States such a prospect 
is fantastic and it would be difficult to name any nation where it 
would not involve a reversal of all present trends. 

But such an alternative to democracy is also undesirable. It would 
mean the concentration of too much power in the hands of a Christian 
and even an ecclesiastical elite which, though they might represent 
the ultimate truth more adequately than a government subject to the 
majority, would soon become a privileged oligarchy unable to resist 
the temptation to use power for its own ends. As Christopher Dawson 
says: “Political Religion is an offence alike to religion and to politics” 
(Religion and the Modern State, p. 122). The first stages of such a 
new Christian order might be initiated by a wave of positive Christian 
devotion and disgust with secular forms of idolatry, but after those 
first stages we would have an ecclesiastical machine which would need 
to be criticized and curbed and then thrown out by a popular revolt. 
There is one thing that democratic government does that nothing else 
can in the long run do better. The people may not be as wise in ad- 
vance as they should be about the: measures necessary for their own 
good but at least they do know better than the wisest oligarchs how 
the ways of government actually affect their lives. They should dele- 
gate much discretion in the choice of policies but when a given policy 
has been put to work they are the final authorities on what it does to 
them. Democracy is the only form of society in which all needs and 
legitimate interests are expressed. To put a Christian sanction on an 
authoritarian society that is not sufficiently checked by popular criti- 
cism and the channels of popular control is to provide pious rational- 
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izations for exploitation and tyranny and it is to prepare the ground 
for an inevitable revolt against Christianity. Moreover, it should be 
emphasized that the technological resources for both propaganda and 
regimentation, which now make the secular tyrant so much more 
powerful than his predecessors, would also be available to the Chris- 
tian or ecclesiastical oligarchy, thus seriously increasing the tempta- 
tions to which they are subject and destroying the natural protections 
against totalitarianism which have preserved a measure of freedom 
in other periods. 

Another reason for denying the desirability of a Christian author- 
itarian society is that even if it does rest upon a Christian majority, 
the minority will remain an insoluble problem. To coerce the minor- 
ity into lip service to Christianity would put a premium on hypocrisy 
that would soon corrupt both minority and majority. By this road the 
places of power in society would probably fall into the hands of those 
whose Christianity was more political than religious, and then all the 
dangers to which IJ have pointed in the preceding paragraph would 
become acute. Heresy hunting might at first be in the interests of 
truth but it would soon be carried out in the interests of power. Crea- 
tive thought, which at first might be encouraged by the stimulus of a 
positive Christian orientation, would soon become impossible for the 
minority under suspicion for heresy, and then would wither away 
among the majority as well. The end of that society would be a static 
orthodoxy maintained by hypocrites in the interests of power and the 
human spirit would sooner or later turn in revulsion against the offi- 
cial truth as well as against the official lies. A new age of secularism 
would come and once more Christians would have to regret the day 
when they tried to bring in the Kingdom of God by a combination of 
political and ecclesiastical power. Jacques Maritain in his discussion | 
of a Christian society clearly recognizes these dangers and insists that, 
even at the expense of encouraging error, freedom of teaching and of 
worship must be permitted non-Christian groups. This concession, ac- 
cepted by many Catholic spokesmen, really rules out the possibility of 
a Christian authoritarian state. 

It is to be noted that I have not attributed this idea of an authori- 
tarian Christian society to any individual. It is presupposed, however, 
in the Roman Catholic theory of society under ideal conditions. 
Many of the criticisms of democracy by such writers as Christopher 
Dawson, Berdyaev and T. S. Eliot, point in this direction even 
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though no one of those writers would advocate a religious tyranny. 
The idea that government by the best, with or without the consent of 
the governed, is most to be desired dies hard. But those who believe 
} in it have difficulty in showing how the best are to be chosen and 
| what is to be done when they or their successors cease to be the best. 

If these criticisms of a possible Christian authoritarian society are 
sound, the case for the position that the church has a stake in democ- 
racy would seem to be clear. In order to have that limitation of 
power without which the state becomes totalitarian and without 
which, as Karl Barth has belatedly discovered, the church cannot be 
true to the Gospel, there must be the preservation of the principle of 
consent and freedom for minority criticism. 


V 


But the problem of the relationship between Christianity and 
democracy cannot be solved so easily. There is a degree of validity 
in the desire for a Christian authoritarian society that must be given 
a place in our thought. The valid point seems to me to be that a good 
society must be molded in part by Christianity. If democracy is to 
be true to itself it must be nourished by Christian faith and the 
Christian ethos. This does not mean that there should be ecclesiastical 
control of the state. This does not mean that there should be any co- 
ercion of minorities which reject Christianity. This does not mean 
that those who accept Christian standards of ethics but who reject 
their religious and theological roots should not be welcomed as co- 
operators and honored by Christians. The integrity and the moral 
sensitivity of the non-Christian may always be a needed challenge to 
the church which is often tempted to put orthodoxy before honesty 
and to take the kind of religious short-cuts—both evangelical and 
sacramental—which dull moral sensitivity. But it does mean that a 
democracy needs to have within it a free church which keeps before 
it the Christian standards, the judgment of God, and whose members 
live as light and salt and leaven within the society. It does mean 
that we should be thankful for and encourage every true Christian 
ideal that has become a part of the generally accepted ethos of secular 
society and the basis of law. 

It seems to me clear, therefore, that just as Christianity needs 
democracy, so democracy finds its surest spiritual support in Chris- 
tianity. If democracy is to be creative it must have within it those 
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who keep it under the judgment of God. In practice, if the judgment 
of God does not become a monopoly of priests or of an official school 
of prophets, it is the basis of human freedom now as it has always been. 
By it the majority must be protected against themselves and the minor- 
ity must be protected from the majority. To have a church which by 
religious and not political means mediates the judgment of God to 
society is to preserve the possibility of social criticism in general. This 
is the task of both prophetic Christianity and prophetic Judaism. 


VI 


If democracy is to be creative, people must grow in their apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of all persons regardless of race or class. Even 
those who appear to be worthless must be treated as persons. Crim- 
inals must have their rights before the law. The economic groups 
which have not yet had justice must be brought within the circle of 
those who benefit from the economic system. 

There are reasons for keeping alive this concern for the dignity of 
every person which do not depend upon Christianity. We must give 
those reasons full weight and not suggest that if people are not Chris- 
tians they have no reason to seek justice. A form of justice that is al- 
ways moving toward genuine equality of opportunity for all, is neces- 
sary for the health of society. This can be understood even apart 
from Christian presuppositions. To allow large classes to live in 
poverty and insecurity is indecent according to a minimum moral 
standard; and is to prepare the ground for social disintegration and 
then for tyranny as a reaction against that disintegration. The only 
healthy society possible today is one in which there is enough spon- 
taneous solidarity to make it unnecessary to choose between anarchy 
and tyranny; and there cannot be such spontaneous solidarity unless 
all social classes feel that the society is theirs because all participate 
in its advantages. Christians and non-Christians can agree that it is 
repellent to allow a seemingly worthless criminal to be imprisoned 
unjustly by the state. At the least they can agree that injustice is in 
danger of spreading and in a society in which it is tolerated no man 
is safe. These general reasons for the morality necessary for a democ- 
racy may be widely accepted apart from Christianity and, unless 
they are, it is doubtful if there will be enough acceptance of the 
morality itself to make it possible to preserve democracy. Christianity 
cannot dispense with a natural ethic which gives confirmation to the 
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general direction of the Christian ideal and which furnishes a basis 
for co-operation with non-Christians. 

The widespread acceptance of these moral standards will be most 
secure if a large part of the population undergirds its belief in the 
worth of persons with faith in God as the ground of righteousness and 
the inspirer of love, and with worship within the Christian Commu- 
nity. There must be those who have the attitude toward the dignity of 
the person and the wickedness of injustice that is expressed in Berg- 
son’s statement of the problem: 


Let us—put to ourselves the famous question : “What should we do if we heard 
that for the common good, for the very existence of mankind, there was some- 
where a man, an innocent man, condemned to suffer eternal torment?” Well, we 
should perhaps agree to it on the understanding that some magic philtre is going 
to make us forget it, that we shall never hear anything more about it; but if we 
are bound to know it, to think of it, to realize that this man’s hideous torture was 
the price of our existence, that it was even the fundamental condition of existence 
in general, no! a thousand times no! Better to accept that nothing should exist at 
all! Better let our planet be blown to pieces. Now what has happened? How has 
justice emerged from social life, within which it has always dwelt with no par- 
ticular privilege, and soared above it, categorical and transcendent? Let us recall 
the tone and accents of the Prophets of Israel. It is their voice we hear when a 
great injustice has been done and condoned. From the depths of the centuries 
they raise their protest. (The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, p. 67.) 


This recognition of the imperative of justice as the demand of God 
must be understood to include our responsibility to lift the economic 
burden from those depressed classes which live alongside of our own 
privilege. It is important but not enough to know that their lot is a 
drag upon the economic system itself and a threat to social unity. It 
must be known also that such inequality is a sin against God. 

The Christian conception of the human situation seems exactly 
fitted to the needs of democracy. On the one hand the Christian has 
faith in human possibilities. He believes that man was made to be 
responsive to the highest. Without such faith democracy is impos- 
sible. On the other hand the Christian knows more realistically than 
the secular humanitarian the degree to which men are tempted by 
power and so he can warn that in every situation provision must be 
made for the criticism, the checking and the displacing of those who 
exercise power. If this balance is upset two roads to tyranny are 
opened, that of cynical pessimism and that of careless optimism. 


ARE CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM 
IRRECONCILABLE? 


By GEORGE M. GIBSON 


anew the question of fundamental differences within our uni- 
versal Christianity. And now that the non-Roman churches 
have achieved their first instrumentality of unity in the prospective es- 
tablishment of a World Council, the query is prompted whether the 
basis for that unity excludes the genius of Protestantism in the interest 
of an essentially Catholic view. 
In his article, ““The Church: Given or Gathered?” (CHRISTENDOM, 
Spring, 1939) Dr. Harris Franklin Rall seeks to clarify the basic issue. 
The tension is posed for us in the following apparent dualisms: 


T= discussions of the Edinburgh World Conference have raised 


Catholic vs. protestant Corporate vs. individualistic 

Church vs. sect Natural vs. voluntary 

Objective vs. subjective Dogmatic vs. pragmatic 
Revelation vs. discovery 

Institutional vs. spiritual Authoritarian vs. personal 


Given vs. gathered 


Valuable as has been the discussion in identifying points of tensions, 
we are left with the feeling that the difference is as yet indicated rather 
than defined. There appears so far no clear-cut dichotomy from which 
future exploration may take its start. Again and again each successive 
dualism invites the observation that it is suggestive only, rather than 
definitive. 


I 


It will be the sense of this paper that the differences revealed by 
Edinburgh, and those of entire Christendom, will, through continued 
discussion, appear in terms of polarity rather than of irreconcilable 
dualism ; and that the ecumenical theology will of necessity prove suf- 
ficiently broad to contain both emphases. Any set of terms in which 
Catholic and Protestant differences may be stated point to the com- 
plementary relationship between the two main stems of Christianity, 
rather than to their mutual exclusion. 
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Even a cursory survey of Catholic and Protestant thought will dem- 
onstrate that neither side holds a monopoly of the views commonly 
attributed to it as characteristic. The Catholic position is caricatured 
by the assumption that it holds to no values other than those deriving 
from institutionalism. In Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and their scholastic 
colleagues are found both intellectual responsibility and diversity. 
Mystical values never flowered more luxuriantly than in Francis; the 
prophetic passion has seldom been stronger than in Savanarola; the 
introspective personal devotion has not been better exemplified than 
in 4 Kempis; nor has Erasmus been often surpassed in the attainments 
of the renaissance mind. Yet all these values are commonly associated 
with the Protestant tradition and the all too frequent assumption has 
been that Catholicism has consistently discounted them. 

Modern Catholicism, despite its glaring political errors, nurtures 
_the prophetic dream, sometimes implementing it with action as effec- 
tively as Protestantism. The Catholic Action groups are not to be re- 
garded as sports off the stock of the Mother Church, but as logical 
outcomes of official encyclicals, and the legitimate expression of clas- 
sical theological positions. 

The Anglo-Catholics are showing themselves second to no Protestant 
groups in advanced thinking and vigorous action on the dilemma of 
society, and in hospitality to the liberalization of mind and spirit. And 
in the American Church (Protestant Episcopal) a most fruitful fer- 
ment of intellectual curiosity is joined with the prophetic socio-personal 
interpretation of religion. In all these expressions the preservation of 
an institution is instrumental to salvation of the world. The Eastern 
Orthodox Church, through Berdyaev, makes its significant contribu- 
tion to the emphasis upon freedom and the subjective aspect of Chris- 
tian experience. Indeed, this entire great branch of Christianity is tem- 
peramentally closer kin to Protestantism than to Roman Catholicism, 
and discussions which join the Eastern and Roman Churches in a sen- 
tence are lacking in discrimination. 


II 


The decade has wrought its changes in Protestant minds. If the 
heirs of the Reformation have been commonly identified with individ- 
ual autonomy, disintegrative rebellion, anti-ecclesiasticism and the 
peripatetic prophetic frenzy, it becomes more difficult now to sustain 
such identification. As has been shown by Dr. Rall, Protestantism, 
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though attaching itself to Scripture and creeds rather than to church, 
has always had its strong trace of authoritarianism. But we are not 
to suppose that such emphasis today belongs solely to the theologically 
and intellectually backward Protestant branches. Perhaps the most 
significant appearance in modern Protestantism is the churchly and 
Biblical emphasis of the past decade voiced by precisely the persons 
who were most closely associated with the advanced movements of a 
decade before. This is no tired return to the flesh-pots of fundamen- 
talism but a logical advance from the intellectual and social positions 
of liberalism. It is motivated by the same zeal for righteousness and in- 
tellectual honesty which previously caused it to break with unimagina- 
tive orthodox acceptances, and which now drives it onward from secu- 
lar reformism and natural intellectualism toward clarification of the 
basic Christian ideology. Men like Calhoun, the Niebuhrs, Pauck, 
Horton, Bennett, H. Shelton Smith, Edwin Lewis, are a few in the long 
roll that could be called of those manifesting this newer emphasis with- 
in Protestantism. It is frequently referred to by their opponents and 
sometimes by themselves as “new orthodoxy’—indicating its em- 
phasis upon objective authority. And some of these men frankly de- 
scribe their position as “Catholic though non-Roman,” indicating the 
high content of values supposed to be lacking in Protestantism. 


III 


Our more fundamental consideration is to center upon the paradox- 
ical nature of human thinking about God. Here we shall briefly indi- 
cate the forms of this necessary polarity in the classical Christian tradi- 
tion. It must remain an elementary assumption that this polarity 
resides within the human intellect rather than in the nature of God 
himself. It is the sole possible expression of an intelligence whose pro- 
foundest act is the admission of its own limitation and its bent to par- 
tiality. The paradox is our humble confession of one-sidedness and our 
only means of sensing the Wholeness of God. 

But the necessary polarity of human thought in no manner suggests 
a dualism within the life of God. The monism of God is neither a 
Catholic nor a Protestant invention, but an insight of the classic tradi- 
tion common to both. There is neither division nor conflict within the 
divine nature. Such dualisms as are valid are not within God, but be- 
tween God and man, or between God and creation, or between aspects 
of discontinuity within the natural order. 
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The classical conception holds that the oneness is the origin and des- 
tiny of all things, and consequently, that true ecumenical thought 
must find its firm rooting in the ethical monotheism which is the pro- 
fession of all divergent branches of Christianity. One faith and one 
baptism belong naturally to those who love one Lord. And realization 
of unity within the body of the church primarily depends upon the 
clarity of faith in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth. Conflicting and disrupting theories of church are prima facie 
evidence of lack of clarity in belief, faith and knowledge concerning 
this primary insight of the classical tradition. 

But the human intellect may approach the divine unity only with 
polar thinking in which apparent opposites are brought into juxtaposi- 
tion, truth being found in their complementary relationship, rather 
than in victory of one term over the other. The classical expression has 
produced the paradoxes which we here list as illustrative. They lie, 
in no case, as exclusively between Catholic and Protestant, but hold in 
all branches of the Church Universal and are present in individual 
minds in a variety of balances and emphases. 


IV 


Creator-Father. The one God of Christianity is Creator and Father. 
On the one side is stressed his original authority and his right of eminent 
domain over his works including man. The connotations are sover- 
eignty, majesty, almightiness. The corresponding response in man is 
that of humility, receptivity and amenability, and a profound con- 
sciousness of his creatureship. Against this conception is set that of Love 
which endows with freedom and dignity the objects of his affection. 
Here are tenderness and winsomeness; persuasiveness rather than stern 
command; grace is stressed more than judgment. And the correspond- 
ing response is one of free moral and intellectual responsibility. Each of 
these views needs the polar pull of the other lest God be deemed harshly 
unsympathetic on the one hand, or weakly indulgent on the other. 

Transcendent-Immanent. God is not “caught up in the processes of 
His own creation” and there held an impotent victim. He is not sub- 
jectively created by the imagination of man. He isno “idealism.” High 
and lifted up above the natural universe he possesses a qualitative 
“otherness” from man. And man through his disobedient nature ac- 
cents and widens the otherness. We are not self-sufficient; “He hath 
made us and not we ourselves.”’ He is transcendent in his sublime per- 
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fection and in his power. But he is also Indwelling Spirit. He calls his 
works good in that they contain his life; he breathes into the natural 
man of dust the breath of his eternality and stamps him with his image. 
It is in this sense, and only in this sense that man is “‘after the image of 
God.” It is never true that God is made subjectively after the image 
of man (an arrogant psychologism of current times). He condescends 
to our every need, entering into human life with pervasive grace, and 
in this sense is immanent. But the very immanence is transcendent, 
its regenerating power deriving more from dissimilarity than from 
similarity. Identification of God and man is never complete. Even 
with the Master there was the difference between “Thy Will” and 
“mine.” 

Objective-Subjective. Catholicism is described as objective and 
Protestantism as subjective. But Berdyaev, from the position of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, never ceases to point out that a completely objective view 
of God has the effect of making him a mere object, and his existential 
philosophy is an effort to redeem subjectivity from its current connota- 
tion implying human inventiveness. God is certainly objectively real; 
he is not the mere objectification of man’s dreams. Nor is he the end- 
product of a natural process of evolution. But this objectively real God 
is findable only in the subjective experience. He appears to man in 
terms of man’s own life, and man may not respond with critical intel- 
ligence alone, but by sympathetic and empathetic faith in an act of 
identification. But again it must be said that this subjective approach 
must lead to the objective God. His will is beyond individual or dem- 
ocratic opinion. The voice of the people is not his voice. His truth is 
true whether we obey or not. His reality is prior to our own. 

Judgment-Grace. This One God of Love works with his world 
through judgment and grace. These are not alternative moods of the 
Divine. He does not exercise judgment one moment and grace another; 
nor judgment against one human group and grace toward another. 
Simultaneously and upon his whole creation his judging-grace is his 
way of dealing with his world. Love condemns that which is impure by 
the very contrast; but at the same time it seeks to redeem. Truth pro- 
claims doom upon that which rests upon falsehood ; offering at the same 
moment the only promise of restoration. Justice without grace ceases 
to be even justice, turning into vengeance. Grace without justice ceases 
to be merciful, destroying through indulgence. Perhaps Catholicism 
has stressed forgiveness more than prophetic correction; but our Prot- 
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estant prophetic religion (our point of greatest pride) his proven itself 
more forceful in denunciation than graceful in pardon. As J. Middleton 
Murry so ably demonstrates, the “compassionate community” of which 
we dream may be had only through the true church. 
Knowable-Unknowable. On the one side is the claimed assurance 
of Christian faith; on the other the eternal quest toward the mystery 
beyond understanding. One without the other is dogmatic in the worst 
sense, that of confusing our part-knowledge with the absolute truth. 
But the other, unchecked by the first, is without grounding in commit- 
ment, priding itself on endless becoming that never arrives. Christian- 
ity does arrive! “I know whom I have believed!”’ is its affirmative 
assurance; yet Christianity is a growth, continually confessing “I count 
not myself to have apprehended.” Much of the current contest between 
reason and revelation turns upon this paradox, and represents a con- 
fusion of epistemology and ontology. The classic position has a fine 
statement in Dr. E. P. Dickie’s Revelation and Response, in which is 
shown that Christian knowledge of God neither minimizes the empir- 
ical process, nor submits to it as to a final authority. The classic Chris- 
tian view of knowledge is not confined to the cognitive processes usually 
described by philosophy and accepted on faith by science. It is not 
in any sense antagonistic to that enterprise of knowledge, but realizes 
that such knowledge can only apply to its own world and may never 
attain to God. The classical insight introduces the element of obedience 
into epistemology, maintaining that “he that doeth the will knoweth 
the doctrine.” It combines certainty of knowledge through commit- 
ment with the sense of wonder at the unknowable riches of God. 
God seeking man—Man seeking God. The classic view is that the 
initiative always belongs to God, and that man’s role is one of accept- 
ance. But both terms need stressing, else the first makes for blind and 
stupid submissiveness, and the second for self-sufficient superiority. We 
may not “by seeking (in the pride of our intellects) find out God.” 
On the other hand we are urged to “seek and find,” in the humility of 
our openness to Truth. The ecumenical church must conserve both 
these values. With God is the initiative. Even our impulse to return 
to him is planted in us by him, and is not an invention of our own. But 
we are charged with responsibility and clothed upon with dignity and 
must be continually “transformed by the renewing of our minds.” 
Religion of Authority-Religion of the Spirit. Auguste Sabatier’s fa- 


mous dichotomy set Protestantism’s base-line in an anti-aythoritarian 
MO BORLING? 
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direction. The religion of the spirit was supposed to be inimical to all 
authority, and authority was supposed to stifle all intellectual and 
spiritual freedom. The assumption that Catholicism has been without 
spiritual freedom and strength is as difficult to sustain historically as is 
the assumption that freedom may be found irrespective of the require- 
ments of God. On the one side lies the tendency, however, to impose 
a worldly authority which becomes identified with the divine will; on 
the other is the tendency to give religious sanction to man’s innate re- 
belliousness. The classic tradition emphasizes that freedom is a fact 
belonging to man’s creation. It is in all cases a granted and not a native 
freedom. And in no case does its exercise relieve man from the conse- 
quences of his choice. The only Christian use of freedom is in making 
the choice to obey the divine will. 

Autocracy-Democracy. Here is the more churchly expression of the 
same paradox. It involves the Christian’s willing amenability to the 
visible community. But truth does not originate with the human group. 
The creed is never the Word of God but may only remind us that there 
issuch a word. The authoritarian tradition is not, however, solely guilty 
of this error. It appears in another form in the hyper-democratic tra- 
dition which would seem to claim that truth emerges from situations, 
that its best statement is the outcome of discussion-groups, and that it 
must always remain tentative. Lincoln laid no claim to being a theo- 
logian, but his Gettysburg phrase, “this nation, under God” is sounder 
than the modern claim that truth is a product of democratic processes. 
The truth is of God. The democracy of believers may offer one another 
mutual check and inspiration and edification; it may never deny 
Truth’s divine origin or authority. Either the ecclesiastical institution 
or the intellectual discussion group may be guilty of the sin of usurpa- 
tion. And when this occurs God will speak through other channels. 
The speech of the individual prophet may be more valid than the pro- 
nouncement of the See or the findings of a conference. 

Individual-Social. The word in which these debated terms are 
merged is “personal.” Current psychology supports the insight of 
classicism into the individuo-social nature of personality. The point is 
crucial in arriving at a true conception of church. Somewhat incon- 
sistently Catholicism which has stressed organicism in its doctrine of 
church is under reasonable suspicion of neglecting the organic needs 
of society. Similarly, Protestant prophecy so heavily emphasizing the 
need for social attitudes in society at large, remained too individualistic 
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religiously. Here we have space only to observe that God’s way of 
dealing with his personal-social world necessarily implies a doctrine of 
church which would be regarded by most Protestants as “high.” 


V 


Our paradoxes are not presented as a systematic theology in outline. 
Representing as they do the circular wholeness of the tradition common 
to all branches of Christendom, they meet us with a standing invitation 
to recognize in the “opposition” the necessary complement to our own 
limited views. They may serve as a practical check-list from which dis- 
cussion may proceed with a view of discovering our partialities which 
are the source of all disunity. We may observe as we check, that ex- 
clusiveness is not merely Catholic but that there is also a Protestant 
exclusivism. And we may also notice that true ecumenicity must be 
Catholic-Protestant. Unity may not rest upon protest alone. The very 
word “ecumenical,” so glitteringly new in our circles, is very ancient 
coinage with the Catholics. On the other hand the historic origins of 
Christendom’s disintegration should teach Catholicism that the re- 
stored unity must contain its own principle of reform and growth or it 
will break again. 


Protestantism, its constituent groups, and individual Protestants must 
test their ecumenicity by such paradoxes, seeking their own lacks in a 
spirit of introspection. This does not mean that Protestantism must 
wholly capitulate to the Catholic position. It will remember that such 
unity as we now seek did obtain in Western European culture for a 
thousand years and that it was Catholic. It will also remember that it 
was disrupted because of its unwillingness or inability to admit a prin- 
ciple of change and growth. Historic Protestantism has conserved that 
principle in the only way history allowed it to be conserved, by disunity. 
It must be Protestantism’s contribution to the recovered unity that it 
carries into the ecumenical church the procedures for its own future 
reform. Failure to incorporate in it provision for change can only 
result in an indefinite series of revolutions. 


But in all humility of spirit Protestantism must recognize that this 
unity it seeks is essentially the Catholic conception, though not limited 
to Romanism. If Protestantism considers itself irreconcilable with 
Catholicism, it must confess itself by the same token irreconcilable with 
ecumenicity and be content to remain a congeries of divided sects. 
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The Catholic and Protestant conceptions of God and his manner of 
working with his world are not irreconcilable. Unity is not irreconcila- 
ble with diversity, but only with disunity. The pure and significant es- 
sence of the Holy Catholic Church is unity. The significant meaning of 
Protestantism is righteousness. Stripped of accidental historical associ- 
ations, Protestantism is a protest, not against Catholic unity, but against 
Romanist corruption. 

The Church Universal must be, as Brunner said, “broad enough and 
tough enough to survive even violent discussions.” This, the institu- 
tional emphasis must eventually admit or accept responsibility for con- 
tinued delay in achieving a final rapprochement. And insistence upon 
this must be Protestantism’s contribution to ecumenicity. But Protes- 
tantism must also confess that the original strong impulse to purify the 
Una Sancta was turned to divisive ends, converting the Reformation 
into a centrifugal movement flinging off some three hundred auton- 
omous sects, each continuing the centrifugal motion within itself. What 
was originally a righteous protest against papal corruption was con- 
verted into a chronic protest against all authority, disruptive of any 
conceivable unified faith and order. 

With the past quarter century the motion within Protestantism has 
reversed itself and it accumulates centripetally. If we are ultimately to 
realize the church as a reunited visible God’s Kingdom we must direct 
our genius in the spirit of confession. Our local mergers, city federa- 
tions, Federal Councils, and world conferences must be informed with 
a very zeal for self-criticism as we seek to gain forgiveness for the dis- 
ruptive attitudes of our past half millennium. Obviously, the true Body 
of Christ will contain, indeed now contains, Anglo-Catholics, Eastern 
Orthodox and Romanists, as well as Protestants. That organism will 
be in the truest sense Catholic, and within it, the Protestant spirit must 
be content to find its place as “His Majesty’s Opposition,” keeping 
alive within the Church Universal the principle of its own growth and 
purification. 

A purely Protestant Church Universal is a contradiction in terms. 


LIBERALISM 
By WILLARD L. SPERRY 


HE editorial pages of the English Congregational Quarterly 

carried in a recent number a sobering comment on the present 

state of Liberalism in that land, as revealed in the names of 
the sponsors of “The Liberal Book Club.” 


The list of patrons suggests that there are no young Liberals. The list contains 
some sixty names, and it is doubtful whether any one is of a man or woman under 
fifty. There are retired theologians, retired scholars, retired journalists, and many 
other distinguished persons in the fifties, sixties, and seventies—but young dons, 
young parsons, young writers, young newspaper men, those with the ear of youth, 
are entirely missing. If Liberalism has lost its appeal to the young—as it has, and 
the fact is one of the most serious features of modern political life—its case must 
be presented and advocated by those in personal contact with the rising generation. 
Let the Liberal Book Club look for patrons still in the thirties or forties, and for 
those who can urge the claims of freedom—of speech, of trade, of combination, of 
worship—in a way to thrill the youth of the land. 


The present eclipse of English Liberalism is one of the baffling facts 
of our time; to many of us a fact to be deplored. Its consequences 
are not confined to the political sphere, but carry over into the realm 
of religion, since Liberalism—to use a saying of Wordsworth’s—is a 
“spirit that knows no insulated spot.” It is a homogeneous thing 
whether in state or church. 

As far as England is concerned the process set in many years ago. 
The first World War and the history of the intervening years have 
hastened it; perhaps 1914 might be said to date it. Thus, when John 
Morley resigned from the Asquith government and sat down in retire- 
ment to write his Recollections, the words with which he prefaced his 
two volumes were those of a man without a spiritual country: “The 
world is travelling under formidable omens into a new era, very unlike 
the times in which my lot was cast. . . . The world’s black catas- 
trophe in your new age is hardly a proved and shining victory over 
the principles and policies of the age before it.” The disparaging con- 
trast between “his” world and “ours” is hardly generous, and Morley 
might better have admitted that things either done or left undone by 
his world were perhaps in part responsible for that tidal wave of 
illiberality from which he fled. He wrote as a very old and tired man. 
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Shortly after the War, Lord Bryce gave us his Modern Democracies. 
In his Introduction there is the same note of disappointment and ap- 
prehension which Morley struck. “The civilized peoples seem to be 
passing into an unpredicted phase of thought and life.” Not long be- 
fore his death Lord Bryce, on his final visit to America, was the guest 
of my Cambridge neighbor, John Graham Brooks. I asked Mr. 
Brooks whether I was right in reading between the lines of Bryce’s 
later writing more apprehension as to the future of democracy than he 
was willing to put in so many words. The answer was, “Yes, he was 
more discouraged and depressed than he would publicly admit.” 
Again, this may have been merely the spent energies of the man. Yet 
one would not have expected from gallant champions of Liberalism 
like Morley and Bryce this note of defeatism. 

Something of their temper has invaded the whole camp of Liberal- 
ism in the last quarter of a century. This is no secret which need be 
kept. Indeed, so long as there is vitality left in Liberalism, it is the 
very genius of Liberalism to concede the fact. To attempt to conceal 
it, or to pretend otherwise, would be acts of illiberality. 


I 


In view of the present situation, more particularly as it concerns 
our Christianity and our churches, I beg leave, as one personally con- 
cerned, to hazard three or four independent suggestions as to the pres- 
ent lot and future prospects of those who profess and call themselves 
Liberals. Are we, as the British editorial suggests, a group of older 
rather than younger men, who are to all intents and purposes as good 
as “retired” ? 

It has always seemed to me that the word Liberalism has been used 
much too loosely in our American thought and speech. In religious 
matters it has generally been supposed to connote the longer length of 
tether by which its adherents were pastured out in the fields of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy. A “Liberal” so construed is a Christian who can 
stray fairly far from the pegged points of the elder dogma and still 
claim to retain his connection with a historic past. Probably many 
an emancipated person has cherished the hope that he might slip the 
tether altogether and become an unfettered, unlabeled, and wholly 
contemporary person in the things of the spirit. That has been, in- 
deed, the actual course followed by many individuals and by some 
churches in the last half century. 
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This is the sense in which Mr. T. S. Eliot in his recent Idea of a 
Christian Society uses the word. He thinks of Liberalism as a purely 
negative protest against what were assumed to be old errors and old 
abuses. To his mind, the pure “Nay-saying” of Liberalism has always 
_ been its genius, and he seems to imply that, in so far as Liberalism was 
not in error in the first instance, it has now done its work and shot its 
bolt. It has told the world to the point of tedium its sum of the things 
that are not so, and can no longer gather hearers about its soap boxes 
in Hyde Park or Union Square. 

But is not all this beside the mark? You may, for the purposes of 
guaranteeing the perpetuity of institutions, mark off so many feet of 
doctrinal Jatitudinarianism and end the matter there. This is a prob- 
lem of institutional strategy, not of principle. Or you may say, as is 
often said, that the first and only important article in the creed of 
Liberalism is that it shall have no creed, and take pleasure in your 
paradox. But it is not easy to believe in your lack of beliefs for any 
length of time; and if this be the central truth of Liberalism, then in 
the order of things it probably must perish of its want of positive con- 
viction and its neutrality. Such, at least, is Mr. Eliot’s indictment of 
Liberalism and democracy—since he realizes quite well that cultur- 
ally the two have been interdependent—and such is his jeremiad for 
their future. 

Of this popular account of Liberalism I have never been able to 
make very much. The term seems to me to take on intelligible content 
only when it is used to denote a basic confidence in human nature. 
So L. T. Hobhouse insists that the first article of the Liberal creed is, 
“T believe in man.” That article was announced, with a wealth of 
then unexplored meanings, in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
at the end of a long period over which there had been little faith in 
man, politically, economically, morally. From this late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century vote of confidence in man—in any man, 
every man, all men—followed the countless democracies of the mod- 
ern world, and the liberalizing of Christian theology, as against the 
oppression of serfs by kings and the pitiless indictment of human na- 
ture meted out to our fallen race by conventional Calvinism. Whether 
in politics or religion, in state or church, the reaction was bound to 
come, and by 1750-1800 human nature was due to reassert itself. 

Bryce himself, in his Yale lectures on Citizenship, observed thirty 
years ago that the eighteenth century perfectionist view of man had 
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never, until that time, been held by any thinker of the first rank. Its 
late announcement was not necessarily proof of its falsehood, yet 
patently it was well in advance of the facts. Whatever man may be- 
come in due time, he is not yet the sort of being presupposed by the 
orthodox Liberalism and democracy of a century and more ago. Men 
have not vindicated the vote of confidence then given them. Bryce 
concedes the very considerable element of failure in the democratic 
experiment and attributes it to the predominant interest which citi- 
zens of such a society take in winning their rights, and their compara- 
tive neglect of their duties. Since neither political life nor the moral 
order knows anything of a right without its correlative duty, the failure 
of the citizen—and, if you will, of the Christian—to bring the dis- 
charge of his duties abreast his demand for his rights was bound to 
breed trouble. This flaw in the system was there from the first, inher- 
ent in the one-sidedness of its interest and emphasis. 

In the intervening years the biological and psychological sciences 
have, in the main, not vindicated orthodox Liberalism in its over- 
generous vote of confidence in man. By 1892 Huxley was saying, 


The doctrines of predestination, of original sin, of the innate depravity of man 
and the evil fate of the greater part of the race, of the primacy of Satan in this 
world, of the essential vileness of matter, of a malevolent Demiurgus subordinate 
to a benevolent Almighty, who has only lately revealed himself, faulty as they are, 
appear to me to be vastly nearer the truth than the “liberal” popular illusions 
that babies are all born good, and that the example of a corrupt society is re- 
sponsible for their failure to remain so; that it is given to everybody to reach the 
ethical ideal if he will only try ... that everything will come right (according 
to our notions) at last. 


Let us admit that Huxley had a flair for words and never failed to 
make his point because of literary understatement. Nevertheless, 
something like Huxley’s appraisal of the elemental human fact still 
remains nearer the verdict of the biological sciences than is the 
eighteenth century perfectionist view of man. An anthropologist need 
not be a cynic or a pessimist, but no anthropologist of the first rank 
takes a roseate view of the situations with which he deals. Even 
Wordsworth, in the person of his “Solitary,” was disabused of his 
perfectionism by the lapse of the French Revolution into tyranny 
and terror. The “Solitary” takes in imagination the journey to the 


Carolinas which Wordsworth had once proposed in search of the 
noble savage: 
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There, Man abides, 
Primeval Nature’s child. A creature weak 
In combination .. . but, for that cause, 
More dignified, and stronger in himself ; 
Whether to act, judge, suffer, or enjoy... . 
Pleased to perceive his own unshackled life, 
And his innate capacities of soul. . . . 
With mind that sheds a light on what he sees. 


But the “Solitary” found only what are now the commonplaces of the 
anthropologist : 


There, in his stead, appeared 
A creature, squalid, vengeful, and impure ; 
Remorseless, and submissive to no law 
But superstitious fear, and abject sloth. 


To these sober estimates of the emerging human fact the newer 
sciences of the mind have added their even more somber account of 
man’s mental and emotional underworld. Through the by-ways of 
the mind of modern man, says Jung, now steals a chilling fear, which 
paralyzes his faith in the lasting effectiveness of social and political 
reforms. “If he turns his gaze inward upon the recesses of his own 
mind, he will discover a chaos and a darkness there which he would 
gladly ignore. Science has destroyed even the refuge of the inner life. 
What was once a sheltering haven has become a place of terror.” Any 
parish minister who is abreast of the times understands what Jung 
means; for so far from having cast out fear from life, the number of 
persons who are today desperately afraid of themselves is far in excess 
of anything that history has known hitherto. Jung, no more than 
Huxley, can be summoned as a “Daniel come to judgment” in behalf 
of our conventional liberal perfectionism. Which brings me to the 
point at which I venture to hazard, seriatim, some comments on our 


present situation. 
II 


(1) Modern Liberalism, whether political or religious, needs 
nothing so much as a realistic and credible doctrine of man. We pride 
ourselves on the open-mindedness of our kind toward all sciences and 
their findings. But at this particular point most of us have a heredi- 
tary or a willful blind spot. There is no agreement among us as to 
what sort of creature the given human animal is. We are here as 
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traditional and dogmatic as any other traditionalist or dogmatist. To 
cease to say, “I believe in man” would be near-blasphemy and infidel- 
ity, if such silence were taken to imply that we now conclude that 
man-as-he-is, let alone what we hope he may become, does not war- 
rant our initial faith in him. We need not become pessimists about 
either single individuals or society as a whole; but it seems increas- 
ingly clear that mere trite reaffirmation of the eighteenth century 
platitudes no longer meets the present situation. 

(2) So far as religious terminology and classification are concerned 
we shall do well to admit the Humanism implicit, if not explicit, in 
most American Protestantism. It is both unwise and ungenerous of 
those who still count themselves orthodox theists to cast stones at the 
avowed humanist left. In defense of these last it must be said that 
they have had the courage to follow the logic of the interests and em- 
phases of American Protestantism to its conclusion. Left to ourselves, 
and unchallenged by some other type of Christianity, we do not real- 
ize how preoccupied we have become, in the name of religion, with 
our own human affairs, and how little we have meditated, brooded, 
upon God. 

At this point Biblical Fundamentalism is, of course, out of step with 
American culture in general, since it holds a doctrine of man precisely 
antithetical to that held by the founders of the Republic. Why this 
contrast has not been felt as a painful tension is an interesting cul- 
tural problem that has never been sufficiently studied in the history of 
the American church. But for the rest—in the liberal wing of all 
Protestant bodies—the religious doctrine of man has been also the 
political doctrine, and whether as citizens or churchmen, our view of 
human nature has been the same. Meanwhile, the humanist is not, 
as he supposes himself to be, the pioneer of a new idea and a new age. 
He is a kind of chartered accountant balancing the books of Liberal- 
ism after a hundred and fifty years of experiment and experience. He 
is a late rather than an early figure in the scene; a man whose look is 
backward rather than forward. Since he is simply our native selves 
carried to the logical conclusion we owe him thanks rather than blame 
for helping us understand ourselves. But we may not allow him to de- 
lude us with the suggestion that his faith is self-evident and easy, 
while that of the elder theology is obscure and now incredible. It is a 
modern English writer who has said with entire propriety, “The 
question is no longer whether we can believe in God, but whether, 
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and in what sense, we can retain our belief in man.” That is, perhaps, 
the major religious issue before Liberalism in general, and Humanism 
in particular. All our thinking about God has to be done anthro- 
pomorphically, or not at all. And for Liberalism any restatement of 
its doctrine of God must wait upon a deliberate reaffirmation, or an 
equally deliberate revision, of the conventional liberal doctrine of 
man. 

(3) The fresh interest in worship—an interest which is finding 
recognition in the pages of this journal—is an admission that psy- 
chology and sociology are not the sum of theology. More often than 
otherwise this interest is instinctively felt, rather than formally ar- 
rived at by conscious self-criticism and self-correction. To put the 
matter merely on the grounds of ecclesiastical strategy, we have to 
admit that it is at the moment the “authoritarian” religious move- 
ments, rather than those of the traditional “personal” type, which are 
getting the response of people. We may explain this fact by saying 
that we are living in a world in which many persons are tired out 
mentally and emotionally ; are in particular weary of their traditional 
liberties, and glad to find any man, or curia, into whose hands they 
may give over the conduct of their lives. The English editor whom 
we quoted at the outset deplores the fact that there are no young 
people among the vocal Liberals of the day. Those who have to do 
with youth, even American youth, know well enough that the con- 
ventional doctrines of self-culture and self-reliance fall on deaf ears. 
Concord, Massachusetts, of the 1850’s is for present purposes all but 
a city of the dead. The Thoreau strain has petered out. 

Meanwhile, behind all superficial and strategic interest in “enrich- 
ing our services of worship,” there is the awareness that liberal 
Protestantism needs to find and feel with fresh force the object of its 
worship. The worshipping subject cannot be permanently satisfied 
with the echo of his own voice, sent back as the only answer from the 
“infinite mystery.” The interest in better forms of worship began, 
perhaps, as a genteel aesthetic reform ; it has now become a clear and 
grave theological concern. 

(4) At this point Liberalism, for all its professed willingness to 
work hand in glove with modern science, has drifted away from the 
natural sciences. It has made fullest use of the psychological and so- 
cial sciences, but it has little in common with the temper of the sci- 
ences that deal with nature. It is willing to accommodate its Bible to 
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the findings of these sciences, and to write the operation of natural law 
into the narrative in place of miraculous interruptions of that law. 
But, beyond this act of accommodation, scientific research and liberal 
Protestant theology have followed paths which are more and more 
widely diverging. Any one who lives and works—and preaches !— 
in a University community knows that while humanists on the 
Faculty may “come to Chapel”—the natural scientists are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. In spite of all our professions of tractability and 
co-operativeness their minds and our minds are working in different 
ways. We belong in the romantic-subjective tradition ; they are work- 
ing with stubborn external realities. Such men would understand 
Saint Francis’ Canticle to the Sun, but that Canticle is not in tune 
with our liberal moods and manners. We do not habitually give to 
the natural scientist a twentieth century equivalent of that song, if 
such exists or could be fashioned. In short, Liberalism is only im- 
perfectly scientific in its spirit, making fullest use only of the sciences 
of man, and habitually ignoring the sciences which deal with the ob- 
jective order of nature. The truth is that Liberalism, being humanist 
in its genius, feels itself divorced from nature, religiously suspicious 
and morally afraid of it. Hence much of the sober thinking of the 
modern world has to be carried on apart from religious Liberalism. 


Ill 


Here, then, are three or four of the causes for the present dilemma 
of Liberalism. Others might well be added. But I have said enough 
to adorn the tale and draw the moral. The too subjective strain in 
this tradition is patently in need of correction by some more objective 
reference. We need to seek out and to “‘celebrate”—in the technical 
sense of that word—what is divinely so in its own right, quite apart 
from our human preferences, tastes and mental second-nature. 

But is not the open and unashamed admission of this fact the best 
apologia which Liberalism can present? To use a homely metaphor 
—Liberalism is a type of religion which can afford to wash its linen 
in public, and hang it out on the line for all to see. Failure or inability 
to do so would be the sign of some insincerity or inherent weakness 
which would be prejudicial to the very life of the tradition. By con- 
trast, the pious assumption or affectation that linen used by the party- 
of-the-other-part never gets soiled, deceives no one. 

Father Tyrrell once said that “Rome bleeds to death, if she cuts her 
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little finger.” The metaphor was a bold one, but serves to suggest the 
weakness of closed theological systems. The slightest impairment of 
any part of such a system may be fatal to the whole. Closed systems 
all suffer from a kind of haemophilia, and cannot run the risk of even 
a minor accident. By contrast Liberalism can lose an incredible 
amount of its very life blood—can, indeed, give it in transfusion to 
other systems—and then rapidly repair its own losses. 

A colleague of mine, who is academically concerned with the his- 
tory of religions in general, says that what strikes him most about 
Christianity, in comparison with the other great world-religions, is the 
strange interior power of self-correction which Christianity seems to 
have. This power of self-correction includes, but is something more 
than, a series of Puritan revivals addressed to moral practice. It is a 
radical energy which enables and requires constant re-examination 
_of the very axioms of faith, and their restatement in the terms of con- 
temporary thought. This tendency and capacity is from the first the 
latent Liberalism in our religion. The more orthodox and conserva- 
tive types of Christian faith and conduct can summon men to formal 
acts of traditional moral discipline. They do not habitually grapple 
with the problem of the perennial reaffirmation of that faith in the 
living language of the on-coming day. So construed the Apologists of 
the second century, to say nothing of the Fathers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, would have seemed dangerously “liberal” to Ignatius 
and to Paul. 


IV 


For better or for worse Liberalism stands in the prophetic succes- 
sion. It is the kind of religion which is consciously and conscientiously 
concerned in and for culture, civilization, and the wide world of secu- 
lar concerns. It is not a thing apart; it is leaven hidden in the sodden 
lump of worldliness. If it is fully self-conscious it is quite aware of 
its own nature, prepared to defend its emphasis and its mission. It 
knows, with Harnack, that it forever runs the risk of “compromise.” 
But confronted with the alternative of “sterility,” which seems in his- 
tory to be the lot of those types of religion which insist that they are 
entities quite distinct from “the world,” it feels that it has chosen the 
lesser of two evils. It accepts the peril to its purity which goes with its 
constant cross-breeding with the whole life of its time. The choice is 
a tragic one, but Liberalism stands by its “forced option.” 
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The Liberal instinctively shrinks from closed systems and cloistered 
virtues. He now knows, as we have already suggested, that he needs 
a much clearer vision than he has latterly had of a God whose 
thoughts are not his habitual thoughts and whose ways are not his un- 
criticized behavior; but as a man among men living in this human 
scene he has no impulse to divorce himself from the whole life of his 
time. He wants to be part of the great human “commonalty” as 
Wordsworth calls it, and seeks to be saved in and with his common 
kind, rather than saved out of that setting. In all this he follows in his 
own way the prophetic pattern. That pattern is only a half-truth, but 
it is a half-truth with which religion in its totality can never dispense. 
Whatever its present dilemmas, Liberalism, is therefore, the steward 
of one of the two antithetical principles which religion will always re- 
quire—this-worldliness and other-worldliness. It becomes religiously 
ineffectual only when it tries to make its half-truth do duty as the 
whole truth. 


V 


Any hereditary Liberal Protestant in America must be sobered and 
in a certain sense made apprehensive by the remedies proposed for the 
excess of romanticism, subjectivity, humanism in his tradition. Some 
of these tendencies have made themselves felt in the ecumenical 
movement of these latter years. We are offered a return to sixteenth 
century confessions, or the Thomism of a still earlier age. The only 
way out of our difficulties is apparently a retreat, an abjuring and un- 
doing of all the more sober thinking of the last hundred years. The 
direction in which we are bidden to turn seems almost to be a nega- 
tion of the very life-force in us and the will-to-live. 

The dogmatic confessions of sixteenth century Protestantism and 
the still more magnificent systems of thirteenth century Catholicism 
may serve as historic reminders that religion cannot be fed on the 
needs of the subject, and must always require a majestic object for its 
devotion. But I once heard a distinguished philosopher say that, while 
“The instincts of traditional orthodoxy are religiously right, its meth- 
ods of explaining them and its reasons for defending them are wrong.” 

Liberalism can, and ought, to sympathize with the instincts of neo- 
Catholicism, Fundamentalism, Barthianism, even Buchmanism. But 
so long as it is true to its own genius it ought not, in the interests of the 
longer cause, to allow itself to be sold up the river of history to the 
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particular intellectual processes and apparatus employed by the elder 
systems to meet the then contemporary demand for an apologetic. 
Despite our present distresses, and the extremity of our moral situa- 
tion, the last century or so has yielded a vast deposit of permanent 
knowledge for our racial store of truth. This knowledge has not yet 
been explored and appraised with reference to some “new theology” 
yet to be matured, but it cannot be set aside as error or dismissed as 
irrelevant to the religion of the future. It is far too much the custom 
of timid piety to treat “secular” knowledge as some cold, hostile, and 
menacing iceberg drifting down from a chill world of irreligion into 
the traffic lanes of our Christianity. Whereas all such knowledge 
ought to be construed as so much granite cut in the quarry of the uni- 
verse, yet to be worked out in detail for the uses of religious systems. 
The Liberal must look with native distaste upon the summons heard 
in many quarters to retreat to some secure past. The thirteenth and 
the sixteenth centuries may have been safer times in which to have 
‘been living, spiritually, than these opening years of the twentieth cen- 
tury have been, though memory often idealizes the past out of all rela- 
tion to what were its actual facts. That is neither here nor there. The 
world, time, thought, history, men and nations know no option but to 
go forward. Theological retreats, which require us to resign from the 
whole sober culture of our time and to reanimate, by deliberate acts of 
historical fancy, a past which in the patterns of its thinking no longer 
lives as the manner and substance of the thoughts of the vast majority 
of our sincere and intelligent contemporaries, fail somehow to waken 
our enthusiasm. We must be citizens of our own time, not reminiscing 
sentimentalists, of whom the poet has said that they failed in their 
adventure because 


They fed not on the advancing hours ; 
Their hearts held longings for the buried day. 


THE DAWN OF ECUMENICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS IN MEXICO 
By G. BAEZ-CAMARGO 


Roman Catholic form. It had, therefore, a powerful ecu- 

menical aspect. Among the first missionaries not only the 
Spanish nationality was represented but also the Flemish, the Italian, 
and others. Externally, at least, the Roman Catholic Church pre- 
sented itself as a massive, universal institution. Inner theological dis- 
crepancies were most carefully concealed from the sight of the ordi- 
nary layman. The continuous competitive struggle between the “‘secu- 
lar clergy” (priests) and the “regular orders” (friars), which ex- 
ploded oftentimes in scandalous incidents and vociferous mutual 
abuse during the Spanish colonial rule, was considered only as involv- 
ing local and sectional conflicts, never as endangering the institutional 
unity of the Church. Besides, the hierarchy was prompt in quieting 
them or at least in withdrawing them from public notice. Further- 
more, the Inquisition was always watching for the least sign of real 
dissidence and acted drastically to suppress it. Thus the normal ex- 
perience of the Roman Catholic Christian was that of belonging to a 
strongly united and ecumenical body. The Hispanic-American gener- 
ations, one after the other, have been raised religiously in an unwaver- 
ing tradition of the catholicity of the Christian faith. 


I 


Cen ITY made its first entrance in Mexico under the 


The first and shocking acquaintance with a disrupted, fragmented | 
type of Christianity came to Mexico and Hispanic America at large, 
with the Protestant missions. Two movements, one from within and 
one from without, gave birth to the Protestant movement in Mexico, 
almost at the same time. Up to 1857 the practice and propagation of 
a faith other than the Roman Catholic were strictly outlawed. In that 
eventful year, after bloody strife, a new Constitution granting re- 
ligious freedom was issued. Suddenly the doors of Mexico were flung 
open to Protestant missionaries from abroad and the ground was 
cleared for indigenous reformation movements. The French Inter- 
vention and the ephemeral empire of Maximilian prevented the in- 
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surgence of Protestantism for a while, but the movement was vigor- 
ously started in 1859 by a group of Catholic priests, who abandoned 
their church; and a few years later by Baptist and Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in northern Mexico. Later on, other denominations were 
added, and in due time the whole country was punctuated with 
groups of believers of various affiliations. 

It was most unfortunate, once its doors were open by the new 
Constitution, that the missionary societies abroad did not stop to de- 
vise some sort of co-operative plan for the propagation of evangelical 
Christianity in Mexico. The short period of imperial and French- 
protected rule in this country provided an adequate pause for con- 
sultation and united planning which the missionary societies did not 
think of using. Perhaps such a co-operative approach was too much 
in advance of the times. Be that as it may, the result was a rush of 
denominations into Mexico which under the circumstances inevitably 
resulted in a competitive scramble for converts. It was more or less 
the religious counterpart of the rush to the West for land. Nobody, 
and the present writer the least of all, can blame the missionary so- 
cieties for this outpouring of evangelistic zeal. It was the accidental, 
competitive way in which the pioneer missions were established that 
turned out to be a veritable misfortune. The whole weight of the 
Protestant movement was built upon divided foundations. Contrary 
to the prevailing tradition of a united and universal Christianity, the 
Protestant believers, from the very start, were not only introduced to 
but even deliberately educated into a stern tradition of division and 
denominational exclusiveness. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to attempt to discuss whether 
or not the existence of denominations is justified and in the long run 
sound. Suffice it to say, first, that if the Roman Catholic Church 
sacrificed spiritual freedom to institutional unity, the Protestant 
Reformation sacrificed spiritual unity to theological freedom; and, 
second, that the evil in the pioneer missionary work of Protestantism 
in Mexico consisted not so much in the existence of various denomina- 
tions as in the complete lack of co-operation between them, which 
oftentimes went to the extreme of bitter controversy, mutual abuse 
and ignoble competition. Once and again, the seeds of this dissension 
have brought forth disastrous fruits. Once and again, this sin of our 
dissensions has been flung in our face by our adversaries and has caused 
unfortunate disturbance in the minds of earnest and sincere inquirers. 
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Side by side, then, with the orthodoxy of institutional unity so 
staunchly maintained by the Roman Catholic Church, the Protestant 
churches have developed a sort of orthodoxy of denominational divi- 
sion and isolation. This orthodoxy of division is, with some of them, 
entirely unofficial; with others, semiofficial; but in some cases it is 
official in the sense that it constitutes the implicit or even outspoken 
position and policy of the governing bodies. So much so, that cer- 
tain opponents of the ecumenical spirit try to instil the idea that since 
ecumenicity is a typical Roman Catholic stress, all ecumenical move- 
ments within Protestantism are in fact working for a reunion of all 
Christians under the rule of the Vatican. By appealing to the strong 
anti-Catholic reaction still felt in the Protestant Hispanic-American 
groups, they represent the doctrine of separation as of the very essence 
of Protestantism. 


II 


The recent development of nationalism in the church has been 
associated with certain interpretations which militate against the 
principles of Christian ecumenism. We all believe in the urgency of 
fostering the indigenousness of our churches. On the whole, and in 
principle, the celebrated ideal set before the churches by the Jeru- 
salem Conference, that of becoming “self-supporting, self-propagat- 
ing,” 1s perfectly sound. We must feel very happy, therefore, that 
many churches undertook to work toward this ideal seriously and 
sacrificially. But it has been most unfortunate and truly harmful that 
in a majority of cases there has been no clear idea as to the real mean- 
ing of that ideal. There has been a strong tendency to interpret the in- 
digenousness of the churches in terms of isolation. “Self” has been 
overstressed. Thus, in the minds of some national leaders, to be an in- 
digenous church means to stand absolutely by itself, to depend en- 
tirely on its own financial resources, to sever all relationship with the 
missionary agencies, to refuse all grants-in-aid from them, to request 
and secure the total withdrawal of missionaries. 

It is not difficult to understand the factors which account for this 
extreme position. It is a reaction against the excessive dependence 
upon the mother churches and the sometimes lordly rule of the mis- 
sionaries over the churches and the native workers, which character- 
ized the pioneer stage of the work and which were carried over as a 
tradition into more recent years. It was a splendid sign of vigorous 
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life that the churches awakened to a sense of responsibility and de- 
cided to become indigenous, or, as we say in Mexico, national. Asa 
matter of fact, the general organization, the methods and the forms of 
worship of the different denominations have been largely exotic. 
They came as imported goods; and tradition and routine have worked 
together to keep them practically without modification. The almost 
complete dependence upon missionary money and leadership was 
hampering the healthy development of the work and stifling the na- 
tive capacities of the churches. So they were eager to come of age and 
to assume the responsibilities of adult life. 

In Mexico this process was accelerated by the new laws requiring 
that all ministers of religion be natives of the country. This require- 
ment did not exclude the foreign missionaries from all church activity, 
as many first-glance observers were apt to think. It is only the exer- 
cise of the exclusive functions of the ordained minister, particularly 
the administering of the sacraments and performance of marriage 
ceremonies, as well as maintaining direct pastoral charge of a local 

church, that are prohibited to missionaries, But they can engage in 
administrative, teaching and general evangelistic activities, preaching 
included. Nevertheless, the new laws assisted the nationals to take 
over the leading responsibilities and encouraged the “nationalization” 
of the work. 

But in this development of indigenous responsibility and leadership 
proper limits and balance have not been kept always. Bitter elements 
of chauvinistic nationalism have intruded and distorted the move- 
ment. Some unscrupulous church leaders have stooped to the ignoble 
resource of stirring anti-racial and anti-American feelings in their con- 
gregations in order to achieve a complete breaking away, not only 
from the dependence upon but even from the fellowship of the 
mother churches. The case for ecumenical Christendom has been mis- 
interpreted as an attempt to bring the “emancipated” churches back 
under the oppressive rule of foreign missions. 

Fortunately, in other cases, the process of “nationalization” was 
promoted in happy accord with the missionary societies and the field 
missionaries, and even with their cordial co-operation. So much so 
that in certain instances the eagerness of the missions to help the 
nationals in this direction pushed the latter far beyond the point they 
themselves wanted to go at the time and resulted in serious maladjust- 
ments and especially in acute economic crises. Nevertheless this co- 
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operation has prepared the ground for a right understanding of the 
ecumenical spirit, and a cordial adhesion of the churches to it. 

A very interesting contradiction is worth noticing at this point. It 
might have been expected that a “nationalistic’” movement would 
desire to give up the exotic denominational divisions and to develop a 
truly indigenous interpretation of Christianity. The more national- 
istic leaders could at least have said, “If it is necessary to have divi- 
sions let us work out some divisions of our own and throw away, along 
with the missionary funds and the missionaries, the foreign lines of 
separation brought to us by them; let us have not American or British 
or European denominations, but truly native, Mexican ones for our 
own consumption.” But nothing of the sort has happened. On the 
contrary, it turns out that the most ultranationalistic church leaders, 
precisely the ones that would have nothing to do with foreign 
churches and missions, are those who stick to the most exclusive and 
self-sufficient type of foreign denominationalism. They want to be 
genuinely national or indigenous, but they hold desperately to exotic 
lines of separation. 


III 


The Protestant churches of Mexico find themselves at present al- 
most crushed between the powerful jaws of two ecumenic forces, 
Roman Catholicism and communism. Both of them are universal in 
their outlook, their organization, their propaganda and their ultimate 
goal. Both of them submerge the fact of nationality, subordinating it 
to the idea of a world-fellowship of people of all races and nations 
united by the bonds of a common faith, a common purpose, a com- 
mon program and a common authority. Whatever their inner diffi- 
culties, each of them speaks to the world with a united voice and | 
wages its battle with a united front. Both of them face the Christian 
evangelical forces as powerful bodies acting in a world context and 
supported by world resources. While, on the Protestant side, the camp 
is in confusion and there is only a scattered, disrupted and often 
quarrelling minority. A sin dating from their origins has divided the 
churches among themselves ; the by-products and excrescences of their 
movement toward self-responsibility have prevented them from en- 
joying a closer relationship to and a more effective support from their 
brethren in other nations. Consequently they are condemned to fight 
their battle scattered, isolated, surrounded and outnumbered. 
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But, thank God, this situation is rapidly changing. An increasing 
number of influential leaders in all the denominations working in 
Mexico have seen the danger and foreseen the results. Eight of the 
denominations have organized a National Evangelical Council, which 
Serves two purposes: first, to promote co-operation, to co-ordinate 
programs and to carry on united projects of work; second, to be the 
point of contact and the means of union between the churches and the 
ecumenical movement. In former years, Mexican representatives 
occasionally attended some of the international conferences, denomi- 
national and general. But relationship with the world fellowship of 
Christians was mainly restricted within denominational lines. It has 
been with and through the National Council that this relationship has 
become closer, more direct and truly ecumenical. 

Under the direct auspices of the National Council or under its in- 
spiration and encouragement, the number of interdenominational 
conferences, local, regional or national, is greatly increasing. Con- 
ventions, institutes, young people’s camps, special committees of vari- 
ous sorts in which people of different denominations enjoy fellowship 
-and work together in the study of vital problems, have become a dis- 
tinctive feature of the life and work of the churches during recent 
years. The sense of Christian unity is thus developed in a practical 
way. It has been significant that in some recent conferences, when the 
matter of co-operation was brought up for discussion, there seemed to 
be very little to say. At first this looked like a disappointment, but 
later it was found that this silence was not due to the lack of convic- 
tion on the matter. On the contrary, most of those in attendance did 
not see the need for discussing something that they were taking for 
granted and upon which they were already acting. 

Through the National Council, the churches have joined the reli- 
gious education movement represented by the World’s Sunday School 
Association. Official representatives have attended the Rio de Janeiro 
and Oslo Conventions of this organization. The Council is also an ac- 
tive unit of the International Missionary Council and has sent repre- 
sentatives to the Executive Committee’s meetings at Herrnhut, Ger- 
many, Northfield, U.S.A., and Old Jordans, England; also to the 
Jerusalem and the Madras Conferences. This participation, and the 
many contacts resulting from it, have assisted tremendously in the 
awakening of the ecumenical consciousness in the Mexican churches. 
The raising of funds toward the expenses of the six delegates sent to 
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Madras aroused considerable interest and became a national event. 
Upon their return, the delegates have been touring the country, carry- 
ing the report of the Conference to the churches personally and reach- 
ing not only the urban but the rural centers as well. 

A moving instance of this new ecumenical spirit, spreading even 
into the very outposts of Christian work in Mexico, recently came to 
the attention of the Executive Secretary of the Council. Visiting a 
remote ranch in the center of the country, he was pleasantly sur- 
prised to know how much of interest the Madras Conference had 
aroused in the small congregation there. It was not necessary for the 
speaker to tell the people what the Conference was, where it was held 
and on what dates. They knew it by heart already. The local mis- 
sionary had told them the whole story. They had studied a map, they 
had found India and Madras on it, they had marked the route the 
Mexican delegates had followed, and every day, while the Conference 
at the opposite side of the world wrestled with vital problems, these 
simple, earnest country folks had been praying for the success of the 
meeting. This has been the first time, in the history of the Protestant 
movement in Mexico, that an international Christian gathering has 
been so widely heard of, so earnestly reinforced by prayers, and has 
aroused such a nation-wide interest. 

The recent visit of Dr. John R. Mott, President of the International 
Missionary Council, although relatively short and restricted to the city 
of Mexico only, tremendously enlarged the horizons of the churches. 
It was like a powerful beam of light opening up formerly obscured 
areas of spiritual experience. A nation-wide conference was called to 
meet with Dr. Mott for three days, which leading personalities of all 
the denominations attended and participated in with warm interest. 
Dr. Mott poured out on them the riches of his world-wide experience. 
He brought near to them the life and work of churches of many 
nationalities and races. He acted as a living means of cross-fertiliza- 
tion of experience. This visit was an expansion of experience for our 
church leaders. 

The reports of the Madras Conference have considerable bearing 
upon the problems so vividly confronting the Mexican churches at the 
present time. We have made reference to the tendency to misinter- 
pret what an indigenous church means and what are its right relations 
with the mother churches and the other churches of the world. 
Madras took a clear-cut stand on this matter. To be indigenous 
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_Means to become self-responsible and to develop ways of expression 
and methods of work according to the background, the special gifts 
and the peculiar problems of the churches. But it should never be 
understood as a breaking away from the world fellowship of Chris- 
tians nor a complete refusal to accept the co-operation of the churches 
in other nations, both older and younger. We face a common task, a 
world task. And the evangelization of each country, if mainly the re- 
sponsibility of its own nationals, is also in a very direct way the joint 
responsibility of the world’s Christian community. It is a task for 
which no single church or group of churches can claim to have suffi- 
cient resources, so as to dispense with the co-operation of the others. 
One Lord; one program; one task ! 

_ At many other points the Madras conference had a message for 
the Mexican churches. To a young, beset and sorely divided minority, 
Madras brought the encouragement of world fellowship, its stress on 
the relevancy of the Church and the uniqueness of the Christian mes- 
sage, its ardent call to co-operation and unity, its summons to a larger 
and more intensive evangelism. To young churches coming of age 
and assaulted by the acute problems of maturing youth, Madras 
brings the sound encouragement of self-responsibility, national leader- 
ship, increased financial efforts; but at the same time it offers an 
urgent warning against the perils of selfishness, isolation and ultra- 
nationalism. To churches that find themselves in the midst of terrific 
social unrest and change, Madras brings its stress on our supreme 
loyalty to Christ in the face of the totalitarian demands of the state 
and on our full commitment to the Kingdom of God as the only 
answer—‘‘because it is God’s answer’’—to the social evils of the pres- 
ent and coming orders. Madras tells the churches not to be afraid of 
change in itself, not to align themselves among the conservative and 
stagnant forces of the world; but to recover the revolutionary spirit 
of the true Gospel of Christ and to serve the community in the name 
of Christ, working for a better social order, in accordance with the 
principles of love and justice, and praying for the manifestation of the 
power of God in a final consummation. 

There is a bright dawning of the ecumenical consciousness among 
the Christian evangelical churches of Mexico, They come to the 
world family of Christians among the youngest of its members. May 
this consciousness grow into splendid and full fruitage ! 


THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 
By J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 


HE World of Tomorrow! The World of Tomorrow ! 

How like train-wheels beneath one’s seat 
The words sound—and how the journey never ends! 

Did the first ancestor cleaning meat off his bone 

Cast his mind beyond a hand throw’s distance? 

As is Today from that First Man’s Dark Day 

So is Tomorrow from the whirl of our Today. 

We can but guess, a poor guess (yet nevertheless 

A manifold richer than he who sucked the bone). 

A noble guess let ours be—of the Suns to come 

Of Worlds whirring in space, each around its Sun: 

And this our Earth, and this our Sun, 

Nobler, greater, dearer, than all God’s Systems 

For we, Man, we live upon this Earth, warmed by 

This Sun—And we, Man, have that divine gift, 

Mind, by which we scale down Heaven to suit our Sense 

And saving sacrilege each time by growing our Mind 

To keep pace with the infinitely growing Heaven. 


The World of Tomorrow! The World of Tomorrow! 
How like the deserted infant in darkened room 

The vision frights one who sees round him 

Man murderously intent upon his kin— 

What Cain’s curse is this, one asks bewildered, 

That one should slay another, so late in God’s calendar— 
“A Hundred Million Pounds for Armaments” the poster reads: 
And Law on his Throne, quotes text and chapter 

Before dooming God in rags for taking a half-pint milk 
From respectable citizen’s door-step in the hours A.M. 
Of such and such when P.C. such and such and such. 


Phew! I choke for air! I gasp for words to shout 
Down this ass-bred fooldom! Rule of thumb 
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Might have worked well in Babylon before the Gentle Man 
Had shed his radiance from Galilee to Hebron! 
Or is this all a jest, some great grim jest, of Him 
To give us lenses to sight the furthest star 
While short-sighted to the foulness at our feet ; 
To let us delve deep in the womb of Earth 
And abort the riches she is maturing for them of Tomorrow: 
Then curse us with the very wealth so gotten 
So that we beat our ploughshares into steely swords 
With which we prod out each the other’s entrails: 
Or if when we survive it must be by fighting for room 
_ Like guzzling pigs at the food trough. What dog-fight is this? 
“First March, Nineteen-Hundred Forty, Dear Sir, With Ref.” 
That part of it is all fool-proof, on paper water-marked : 
We leave cards, we learn to curtsey, to mind our P’s, 
Not to split the infinitive—but beneath the skin 
The dog is: and the best of us must say sometime 
Be good and die. Be good and die. 
Be good and live! 
Oh, yes, there still are men who say it as did the Christ 
And prove it to a world of scornful sceptics 
That the somehow Good prevails and the somewhen Bad 
Goes down the muddy stream where mud becomes soil 
For flowering things: and that in Nature’s alchemy the worst 
Is bad to be bettered ; for the whirling, unceasing Force 
That wheel-like revolves and is centrifugal is for our sake. 
We are the Force perpetual. For our survival 
Do things move and God sits on his Throne— 
And judges us not according to our sin: 
Or else the tyrant, the snatcher of child from its mother, 
The usurer, and he who builds marble baths from the gain 
Of bottled blood, all technically garnished, even 
Endows research into Neanderthal remains, 
None of them would live another day if God 
Judged them and us, us all, according to our sin— 
So calmly confident that, e’en as we have left 
The man-eating stage, and have substituted 
Nuances of speech for the bark and growl, 
Have robbed the Sun of fire, the Sky of lightning, 
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And roam the skies, looking, maybe, for the daughters of Gods 
Who once, when Man, wingless, lay on the earth, 

Swooped down and seduced his fair women, 

That, Man, the goat-hoofed God may yet, 

In the fullness of Time, redeem his Yesterday 

And on some dawn-red Tomorrow greet God 

With joy, recognizing Him, like a twin, who had stayed static 
And had suddenly shot up to the other’s stature. 


There are men, on this wide earth of ours, who know 
All this and therefore say: Be good and live! 
And prove it themselves. 

There’s Grenfell in Labrador, 
Schweitzer in the Congo, and Andrews in India, 
And Kagawa in Japan, and how many more— 
Simple men of God, obscure schoolmasters, 
Possibly a Telegraph minder in Kentucky, 
All sorts of men, both African and White, 
And men in China, and in Sweden and Mexico. 

There are others 
Quite unaware of Man’s ignoble conflict with Man, 
Who think that only in the Jungle does Jungle law prevail, 
And that Life’s foes are not Man, but beasts, 
And pests, and disease, and cesspools and mines, 
Who thus dedicate themselves to godly work. 

And others who 
From earliest youth possessed with one passion 
To make, to joy in making, and making make better 
Even as the whittled stick seems better to them 
Than the knobbed sapling straight from Nature’s nursery 
Set themselves an ambition—a better house, 
A better mouse-trap, a ship, or razor electric 
(where their grandsires had used the chopper) : 
These also are those God’s children from whom 
He takes his eyes off because they truly go 
About their Father’s Business: and cause Him alarm 
Only when proud of mouse-traps, they plan man-traps, 
And having builded ships to link lands, to take grain 
To bring oranges, to take bales of cloth, to bring cocoa, 
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They build ships, which mastiff-like, prowl the ocean 
To pounce upon a hapless ship carrying milk and bread 
To a war-rent starveling land. 
True the slayer is slain. 

But must the kitchen chopper make us lust for scalps? 
Must the age-sieved Science be whored for self-destruction 
Because of some glandular fault in lunatic men? 
In his tribal camp the savage runs amok with knotted club— 
“Twas yesterday. Today gotten in change for gold and ivory 
He’s armed with machine-gun and his victims are numbered not. 
‘Tomorrow ? 

Ah, frightened little man, fear not, if you must count 
Count not Man’s follies but his upward gain from age to age 
And count God’s mercies and your blessings. Miracles thrill you not 
Because miracles happen too fast and hourly too— 
Else onions in Sicily causing tears in California 
Is miracle enough and testimony to the bond of things. 
We have covenanted with Nature’s many mysteries— 
The ether itself is our vassal today: with casual touch 
As blacksmith draws the molten iron from his forge, 
We touch small knobs, and short of Heaven falling 
And earth opening up, everything happens to our touch! 
O, Man, is this not wonder enough? Are your great gains 
To be counted so little? Must the wells of charity 
Within us moist no more and around us this bounty ? 
Is Satan with his ogre-mask to cast us out of wits? 


Man, be thrilled, and thrilled, be silent, and silent, pray. 

Remember that behind all your chromium casements 

A single flower petal can make your heart throb, 

And the bleat of a forlorn lamb, and the look of a cradled child, 

By these tokens are you Man, tremulous, but unafraid, 

God-created, God-cared-for, inheritor from first to last 

Of the great fruits of Life, of the good things of Earth, of Today, 
Of Tomorrow, when a saner reason shall prevail, and men 

Shall share, not rob, cherish, not kill, and all the greater deeds 
Shall count, be it by pen, or plough, by winged flight, or plodding feet, 
As those which mute discords and make the Diverse, One 

Thus writing God’s signature across Man. 


AN INTELLECTUAL PATTERN FOR 
THE PLAIN MAN 


By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


“ms are many people whose only principle is to have no — 
principles. Their only pattern is to have no pattern. They 


are proud of their intellectual incoherence and fancy that they 
have found emancipation in freedom from convictions. It is true that 
they have repudiated principles which had hardened into an artificial 
rigidity and loyalties which seemed to be only a subtle form of slavery. 
But they have escaped from tyranny only to fall a victim to intellec- 
tual anarchy. They have substituted the chaos of an unorganized 
mind for the prison-house of a mind dominated by some autocratic 
principle. Such people are now witnessing the spectacle of a world 
which is falling apart. And just at the moment when they need some 
inner stability of assured and rationally fortified convictions with 
which to meet the outer chaos, they become acutely aware that an 
inner vacuum confronts this external confusion. The very bitterness 
of the experience leads them to reconsider the gay intellectual anarchy 
which they had substituted for clear thinking by means of solid 
principles. 

A man of this group picks up the Dialogues of Lucian (a contem- 
porary of Marcus Aurelius) and feels a thrill of response as Menippus, 
one of Lucian’s characters, confronts a need similar to his own. It is 
then that Menippus asks for a “plain and reliable map of life.” 
Lucian himself was a brilliant scoffer, the destroyer of all sorts of 
dignified make-believe. But even he whose tongue seems to have been | 
almost always in his cheek could not quite escape the necessity for 
finding some firm basis for his thought and his life. It is a far cry 
from Lucian to Georges Duhamel, whose book In Defence of Letters 
was published a year or so ago. But the French Academician of our 
own times also feels the necessity of finding stable guidance in the 
midst of the confusions of life. He writes of “those of us who, not con- 
tent to drift aimlessly, take our bearings daily on the map of the 
universe.” 

Clearly, then, the debate about an intellectual pattern cannot be 
left to sophisticated intellectuals who play with ideas in the midst of 
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_tragic confusion or to decadent dilettantes who cultivate an exquisite 
artistry while Rome burns. The matter has become as urgent as the 
stark realities of life itself. If men are to live, they must have prin- 
ciples by which to live. If men’s thoughts are to be saved from chaos, 
they must see the orderly lines of an intellectual cosmos. If the world 
is to be saved from anarchy, there must be a moral and intellectual 
and spiritual order to which we may call for all men’s allegiance. 


I 


When we seek to identify those distinctions which will give to life 
some sort of coherence and dependable meaning, the first answer 
brings to our attention the distinction between the sub-human and the 
human. The plain man finds this answer particularly appealing be- 
cause it is a result of the inspection of facts and not the creation of 
speculative fancy. As he looks out on his world, he finds an inanimate 
nature whose interactions he is early taught are according to physical 
laws. The physical sciences study these laws and reduce them to 
mathematical forms. The physical world is a vast mechanism. From 
the tiniest particle to the farthest star, these physical uniformities 
constitute a world of singular coherence. The world of things has its 
own laws. Man confronts them every moment of his life. He does not 
make their relationships. He finds them. The world of mechanical 
uniformities is the world in which he lives. 

But the world in which he lives is more than a world of things inter- 
acting according to laws. It is also a world of animate nature. It isa 
world of life. The biological sciences treat of living things. Plants 
and animals are not created by man. He finds them. Wherever there 
is life there is vital impulse. This world of living things is a vast and 
varied world. Hunger and thirst and the capacity for propagation 
are characteristic of all life. Man finds himself in the midst of the 
bewildering drama of animate creation. Here, too, there are uni- 
formities. And here is all the rush of vital and creative biological 
energy. Man finds himself, then, in a world of mechanical interaction 
and of biological impulse. This is a world below man, although it is a 
world in whose meaning he shares. It is a world with which he has 
the most intimate relations. But the important thing about man is not 
that in which he is like this world. It is that in which he is different 


from it. , 
For man dominates. He uses the world of things and the world of 
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life for his own purposes. Nature is the ruled. Man is the ruler. Na- 
ture is the slave. Man is the master. Nature is the controlled. Man is 
the controller. 

This capacity for intelligent control is the thing which makes a man 
a man. It has given him power to analyze and clarify the uniformities 
of the physical world. It has enabled him to discover the laws of 
nature and to turn them to his own uses. He is able to study and in 
large measure to set forth the meaning of the vital energies which be- 
long to the biological process. The physical and biological sciences 
are a human achievement. Man has the sort of intelligence which can 
study nature and understand its ways. He attains not merely knowl- 
edge, but also power. He not only comes more and more to under- 
stand nature, but he makes this understanding the basis of the most 
far-reaching achievements. He comes to live in a state of mechanized 
peace when he is not at war and of mechanized war when he is not 
at peace. His irrigation processes make the desert places to blossom 
as a rose. His poison gases spread deadly destruction. He builds 
palaces which cross the sea. He builds heaven-touching towers for 
his business. He erects factories with millions of devices for the 
processes of his manufacturing. He flings his voice around the world 
with almost timeless speed. He captures sounds thousands of miles 
away. He has become Lord and Master of his world. 

In all these individual processes of knowing and controlling, man 
is dependent upon his unique endowment. Intelligent thought and 
intelligent action are always based upon choice. Man chooses among 
possibilities when he thinks. He chooses among possibilities when he 
acts. He is all the while making rules by which to judge. At first they 
are very tentative. “If this is true, that will follow,” he says, and he 
works out an experiment to test this “position.’”” He becomes increas- 
inly secure in his judgments. “Since this is true, that will follow,” he 
now declares. So slowly and carefully he erects the standards by 
which he judges. These standards are simply freedom remembering 
its past experiences and laying them aside for future uses. So we can 
see the distinguishing characteristics of man. 

Free intelligence thinking and acting is man’s defining quality. 
Thought and action in the light of experience make civilization. 

The sub-human presents the uniformities which man controls. The 
human reveals man in the act of controlling. This marks the profound 
distinction between the law for man and the law for the thing. 
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So far, the plain man finds his thought moving in clear and satis- 
factory fashion. He understands what Matthew Arnold meant when 
he said, ““Man must begin, know this, where nature ends.” He under- 
stands what Joseph Wood Krutch meant when he defined humanism 
as “an attempt to realize the implications of the fact that life is led 
upon two planes—the human and the natural—which intersect, but 
do not coincide.” He understands what Dean Church meant when he 
said, “Nature and man are different powers and under different laws.” 
He understands what Stuart P. Sherman meant when he said, “The 
great revolutionary task of nineteenth century thinkers, to speak it 
briefly, was to put man into nature. The great task of the twentieth 
century thinkers is to get him out again.” 

But the plain man finds himself profoundly disturbed by the type of 
thinker who is so much impressed by the uniformity he finds in nature 
that he refuses to believe that there is freedom anywhere. He is very 
much puzzled by the type of thinker who is so much impressed by the 
fact that man possesses a body which obeys the laws of physics and an 
organic life which is akin to all living things in structure and action, 
that he simply refuses to see the distinctive thing in man for what it 
is. He does not find himself able to follow the thinker who sees man as 
a thing and sees him as an animal, but is simply unable to see the 
significance of man’s free intelligence. 

The plain man has a shrewd intelligence of his own. He begins to 
suspect now that he has reached the great divide. He begins to under- 
stand that the distinction between man’s free intelligence and the sub- 
human level of things and the sub-human level of sensation is one upon 
which the whole structure of civilized life depends. Life begins to fall 
into chaos the moment you blur such distinctions. The existence of 
the human controller in the world of things must never be forgotten 
if our thought is to be true and if our life is to be secure. 


II 


Among the distinctions which give coherence and dependable 
meaning to life, that between principles which have relative applica- 
tion and principles which have permanent significance is of very great 
importance. Here again the plain man feels the appeal of a type of 
thought which moves in the realm of actual experience rather than 
in the realm of abstract formulation. In a concrete situation it will 
be clear that a concrete principle solves the problem. The larger the 
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body of experience covered, the more impressive will be the authority 
of the principles. For this reason the plain man feels himself drawn 
to those wide-ranging humanistic studies which through history and 
biography and literature cover the whole body of human experience. 
His first principle has made it clear to him that he will not find guid- 
ance for dealing with human problems on the level of sub-human uni- 
formities. History and biography and literature tell the tale of what 
man has done with his freedom. And they throw brilliant light on the 
question as to what he ought to do with his freedom. The principles 
which rise from the fullest consideration of these studies give a man 
the true basis for civilized life. If his business as a human being is to 
make free decisions, these studies will give him principles in the light 
of which these decisions should be made. 

Always he will be on the solid basis of thousands of years of human 
experience. His pattern of principles will not be a mass of glittering 
phantasy but a solidly buttressed group of insights into the nature of 
humanity’s actual adventure in the world. Trained in this sort of 
study, the plain man will develop a profound distrust of those instru- 
mental philosophies of life which give quick decisions upon the basis 
of inadequate data. He learns to turn from the “get-rich-quick” 
methods of dealing with the problems which the mind of man must 
face. He learns that only a disciplined study of the whole of human 
experience can be the basis for the principles which he needs. The 
way of training may be long and hard, but the insights are amply 
rewarding. 


III 


Thus far our plain man has proceeded in the forming of a mental 
pattern. He sees free men controlling the sub-human world and their 
relations with each other in the light of principles derived from the 
whole body of human experience as expressed in the history, biog- 
raphy, and literature of the world. Now he comes to another dis- 
tinction, which is of defining importance. If life is lived upon the two 
levels of the human and the sub-human there is also the possible third 
level: the divine. What will the plain man do with this tremendous 
distinction? We have already seen that he is disturbed by the think- 
ing which would rule out freedom because there is so much mathe- 
matical uniformity in the world. It is not merely that we have to use 
freedom in order to discover the extent of the uniformity—though 
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this is important—it is that the sense of himself as a free man choosing 
is the one bit of secure knowledge our plain man has been able to find 
in the midst of the confusion of things. To this he must hold at all 
costs. He sees the curious inversion of all the processes of critical 
‘thought which is involved in using that which is below the level of in- 
telligence in order to account for intelligence. You can explain the 
lower by means of the higher. You cannot explain the higher by 
means of the lower. 

And this leads right on to the question of the nature of the ultimate 
reality of the universe. It cannot be mere impersonal mathematical 
law, for on this basis you could not account for the presence of free 
intelligence. It cannot be a vast extension of biological impulse. For 
biological impulse must be controlled by intelligence before the char- 
acteristic aspects of civilized life appear. It is only the controlling in- 
telligence which we find in man which may be used as a clue to the 
meaning of the ultimate universe. If man represents relative intelli- 
gence choosing in the light of standards as perfect as he can make 
them, his very presence in the world suggests our looking farther to 
that ultimate reality which is perfect intelligence freely choosing in 
the light of perfect standards which reflect the moral completeness 
of the nature of that intelligence. For the relative knowledge of man 
you have the perfect knowledge of God. For the growingly adequate 
standards of man, you have the perfect standards of God. For the 
relative freedom of man, you have the perfect freedom of God. You 
explain the universe using as a clue the highest thing you experience 
in it, namely, the free intelligence of man. So the essential quality of 
man’s life leads him to look Godward. 

The plain man’s intellectual pattern now begins to appear in 
large and ample proportions. There are three levels of existence. 
There is the sub-human. There is the human. There is the divine. 

Now it begins to be clear that you can understand the sub-human 
only through the divine. The very uniformities of the physical world 
are the result of divine thought and divine action. The dependable- 
ness of the laws of nature is the dependableness of the character of 
God. “O God I think thy thoughts after thee,” cried Kepler when he 
had discovered the laws of planetary motion. 

The vast biological realm holds its being and all its qualities of life as 
a result of the free action of God, the action of the divine mind. So the 
sub-human level represents in every way the creative activity of God. 
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When we come to humanity the plain man sees what it means to 
say that God made man in his own image. God is perfect free in- 
telligence. Man is relative free intelligence. God has given man some- 
thing of his own capacity for free consciousness and free action. It 
now becomes clear that man can fathom and classify the uniformities 
of nature just because God has made the ways of nature and the ways 
of man’s mind in such fashion that one can understand and use the 
other. Man under God controlling nature represents the true order of 
human thought and action. 


IV 


According to this large and clear pattern, the plain man sees his 
place in the universe. He also sees his temptations. Because he shares 
in the world below him, he is constantly tempted to sink to the level of 
the thing and he is constantly tempted to sink to the level of the ani- 
mal. He can sell his human birthright by becoming less than a man. 

Because he shares a little in the free thought and action which exist 
in perfection in God, he may in proud self-deception ignore his de- 
pendence upon God and assert his own divinity. He may proudly 
assert that he is God. “If there were a God, I would have to be the 
God,” Nietzsche is reported to have said. Man may repudiate his 
humanity by trying to dethrone God in order that he may sit upon 
God’s throne. So by two varieties of sinning man may defeat the pur- 
pose of his existence. 

It is at this point that all systems of pantheistic monism are par- 
ticularly likely to betray man through the incitement of his pride. 
They promise to lift him out of the limitations of his humanity and to 
deliver him forever from the hard virtues of humility and obedience. 
The plain man actually leaps into metaphysics for once when he sees - 
that the doctrine of creation keeps everything in its place, while any 
other doctrine confuses all the issues of life. The plain man is sane 
enough to see that what he wants is not to be God but to be a creature 
of loving obedience gladly accepting his place below God and above 
the sub-human world. 


Vv 


But certain great questions arise in the light of this whole pattern 
of thought. If there is the level of humanity and the level of deity, 
does the third level have responsibilities to the second? Is there some- 
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thing God must do for man? The answer is clear enough. If God is 
perfect intelligence and has created in man the power to know, he 
owes to man the sharing of his perfect intelligence with this creature 
whom he has made. The need for revelation is structural in the life of 
man, and so in a sense obligatory for God. 

But if God is perfectly good and man at his best is relatively good 
and is constantly tempted to repudiate his humanity by sinking below 
it to be a thing or a beast or by falsely attempting to rise above it by 
pretending to be a God, then the perfect mind of perfect goodness 
must provide a supplement for man’s relative goodness and a deliver- 
ance from man’s evil. God must not only be the God of revelation. 
He must be the God of grace. 

The plain man has a never exhausted passion for facts, and when 
this claim for revelation and for redemption is made, he turns back 
to the vast corpus of human experience for verification. First he sees 
all man’s failure without these things. It is an amazing and strangely 
magnificent tragedy. Then the light falls straight upon the docu- 
ments of the Old Testament and the New. Here he finds the best he 
has learned from history, biography, and literature transfigured by a 
divine light. Here he finds revelation. Here he finds Jesus Christ. 
Here he finds the cross. Here he finds the divine grace. Here he finds 
redemption. Now his pattern of thought has achieved completeness, 
and is shot through and through by the splendor of the Christian faith. 


VI 


The final vindication of this intellectual pattern of the plain man is 
its application to the problems of contemporary life. 

Much of contemporary fiction and many contemporary plays can 
be understood only as we come to see that they are studies of the 
sub-human. Sometimes men are pictured as if they were only things. 
Often they are pictured as animals driven by fierce appetites. 

A new understanding of the impotence of contemporary life comes 
to the student who sees how much of the world in which we live may 
»e described as a world of human beings trying to be satisfied with 
sub-human satisfactions. 

Many of our utopias which for a moment seem to glitter in the sun 
»ffer sub-human solutions for human problems. They offer comfort 
© men who can only be satisfied if to comfort is added freedom. 
[here are no free men in their age of gold. 
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The totalitarian state is not a social organism without a religion. 
It has gods, but they are false gods. The worship of a nation puts a 
human creature on a throne which is really empty until God is there. 
The worship of race is a human idolatry. The worship of the hero of 
a group, a Hitler or a Lenin, is only another example of man’s re- 
pudiating true humanity by giving to human beings the place which 
belongs only to God. The pattern of the three levels offers a place 
to every contemporary individual and social phenomenon. It sees 
man losing his central place to sink below humanity or falsely trying 
to go above and claim what can never be his. This repudiating by 
man of his humanity tells the tale of the tragedy of contemporary 
life. 

So the plain man finds his way in trying to understand a confusing 


and bewildering world. For he sees not only how to classify the evil _ 


and the false. He sees man’s true place and the true meaning of his 
life. This is found in humanity controlling nature and worshipping 
God. Then is man true to his high destiny. 

And the God of the third level reaches down to offer revelation and 
comes down in infinite grace for the helping of man. It is the Chris- 
tian humanist alone who, with true understanding of what he is and 
what God is, can apprehend the Incarnation and so can say, “See the 
Christ stand!’ He can understand with a new and amazing clarity 
the meaning of the sin which repudiates humanity and the deed on 
the cross which restores humanity. And that glowing personal love 
flaming from the heart of God to the heart of man in glorious fellow- 
ship sets the pattern of a new society. The community of loving per- 


sons is the Kingdom of God. Free men choosing the way of the 


control of nature for lofty ends, the life of loving fellowship with each 
other, and the life of obedient worship of the God of perfect truth and 
perfect love, fulfil the meaning of life. The pattern of the three levels, 
seemingly so strangely simple, turns out to be as complex and mani- 
fold as the facts of life. The plain man reaches this pattern through 
the intelligent analysis of experience. He tests it by the crises of ex- 
perience. And as he makes all this real as personal experience, he is 
ready to go forth to do his work in the world. 


VARIETY OF APPROACH TO A COMMON 
GOAL 


By G. F. BARBOUR 


F WE survey the path travelled since the Lausanne Conference 
of twelve years ago and try to look ahead, it seems an over- 
simplification to speak of one path toward a fuller expression of 

Christian unity, so various are the circumstances in different countries, 
and so uneven the progress made within different sectors of the ecu- 
menical movement. 


I 


There are countries like the Scandinavian; where a national church 
gathers the vast majority of Christians within one communion, and 
the ecumenical movement makes its chief appeal as the avenue to a 
world-wide Christian fellowship. There are parts of the Western 
world, and much of the territory occupied by the younger churches, 
where the number of competing denominations calls aloud for a con- 
centration of effort, and unity is clearly an urgent practical need. 
There is the contrast, not always identical with the first, between 
churches which hold firmly to traditional forms of Christian testi- 
mony and worship, and those whose forms are still plastic and to 
whom new experiments and combinations come easily. Finally there 
is the sharp contrast between those in nations at peace and at war, and 
within neutral nations there are further differences of outlook accord- 
ing to their distance from the present conflict. 

Thus, at a time when the church needs as never before to be 
visibly united so as to bring hope to a deeply and cruelly divided 
world, the ecumenical movement is weakened in two ways—first by 
the almost impenetrable barriers of circumstance which separate the 
churches of France and Britain from those of Germany ; and also by 
the summons to war service which has carried off many of the keenest 
young pastors and laymen, who would naturally provide—and may 
yet provide—leadership towards unity. In France, where pastors are 
either absent from their flocks or are faced by new and pressing re- 
sponsibilities for the care of great evacuated populations, the plans for 
the World Council of Churches must seem remote or even Utopian, 
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save in so far as it can help with the problem of refugees. Yet ground 
is being broken. Men and women are being welded together in un- 
expected forms of Christian comradeship, such as a common danger 
brought to the Confessional Church and the Roman Catholics of 
Germany. A striking instance is found in purely Catholic regions in 
France, where certain priests—not always with the approval of the 
bishops—have offered the use for worship of the parish church to 
little companies of evacuated Protestants. The last war weakened 
many traditional barriers, and the present conflict may, for those in- 
volved in it and perhaps for others at a distance, see them crumble 
and disappear. 

In more than one of the points noted Scotland, to which I belong, 
occupies an intermediate position. In the cities there are, as in 
England and America, many different churches working side by side, 
not always in co-operation; but in large rural areas so great a ma- 
jority of the people belongs to the national church that the position 
rather resembles that of the other north European countries, and the 
ecumenical movement has hardly risen above the mental horizon of 
ministers or church members. Speaking from American experience, 
Dr. G. W. Richards told the Faith and Order Continuation Commit- 
tee last summer, that “the ecumenical movement has become popu- 
lar: it is laying hold of the people in the pews in all the churches.” 
I wish I could make the same claim for Scotland. But up to the pres- 
ent the word “ecumenical” is only understood by those who know of 
its strength among the younger churches, or who have had the privi- 
lege of attending the inspiring international gatherings of recent years. 
We had great hopes of what might be accomplished by the delegates 
who returned with kindled enthusiasm from the World Conference of 
Christian Youth at Amsterdam. I believe that these hopes are only 
deferred; but, as I write at the close of 1939, those who bear the 
direct responsibility for church affairs are chiefly occupied by such 
short-range problems as the maintenance of missionary funds in face 
of new and unexampled war taxation, the carrying on of work among 
young people in areas where halls of all kinds have been requisitioned 
for public civil and military needs, and the maintenance of evening 
services and meetings during the universal “black-out.” 

So far I have emphasized the widely divergent conditions amid 
which the effort after Christian unity is now being pursued in differ- 
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II 


To these I now turn in the hope that they may indicate some lines 
_ of approach to our common task. 

We must begin with the biggest and deepest thing, the spiritual 
foundation of unity and the consequent call to reunion. That may 
seem to be psychologically the wrong course. It may be said that we 
must set out from the point where people are and from the ideas 
which are already in their minds, and so build the ideal of a wider 
fellowship on that which our fellow-members actually know. It may 
be said that the great motive of the ecumenical movement is the 
world’s intense need for a united Christian witness and for “pull all 
together” in the causes of peace or of social betterment. There is a 
measure of truth in both contentions, yet it is much more important to 
remember that men will only move from the positions where they 
have long stood if they see, at least dimly, new light in the distance ; 
and that the church can only speak or act unitedly when she feels 
that in the depths of her being she rests upon the one foundation of 
which St. Paul speaks. The need of the world today is indeed over- 
mastering, nay, overwhelming. But we can only rise to meet such a 
supreme call if we are conscious that behind us is the strength of One 
who can supply, not only all our needs, but that of the world. That 
sense will surely bring with it the sense that he does not act through 
one communion alone, or within the limits of any one tradition. 

Thus, if a layman may venture to give advice regarding a move- 
ment which must be mainly led by ministers, I should say, Do not let 
us be afraid to take the high ground of Christian principle. Let us 
try to show that the ideal of the one fellowship is at the very heart of 
the Gospel, and that the one Master is dishonored when his followers 
fail to unite in worship and action. Along with this, but not apart 
from it, should come the appeal which sets out from the present fail- 
ures of a divided church. 


Ill 


Next there comes the realization, needed whatever the circum- 
stances of the Christian community, that there should be room for a 
wide variety within the one fellowship—a variety which will show 
itself in Faith (or rather, the expression of Faith) and Order, in Wor- 
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ship, Life and Work. The thought of variety in unity has long been 
familiar to philosophers, and, put in abstract terms, it has little 
power to stir the heart. But let us put it into a series of concrete ques- 
tions. Do we expect, or should we even wish, all other Christians, 
whatever their traditions or national temperament, to worship just 
as we do? Can we imagine that the same methods of church work 
will suit all the continents? Have those who recently entered the 
Christian society from other civilizations than that of the West no 
independent and original contribution to make in Christian worship 
and practice? 

In this direction we can claim to be making definite progress. The 
number of those must now be small who would answer all three ques- 
tions in the negative for the sake of a strict uniformity. The next step 
is to see that such differences need not be a bar to membership of one 
communion. Too many of us are still inclined to say that the churches 
of the East may please themselves, go their own way, and so may our 
neighbors across the street whose ritual or lack of ritual offends us, so 
long as we are not asked to change our ways. There are still, in some 
countries at least, relics of the old idea that those whose creed or 
practice differs, even in things not absolutely essential, should remain 
in separate ecclesiastical sheepfolds. 

Those of us who do not belong to the Anglican Communion may 
here learn much from its wide comprehensiveness. Whatever internal 
stresses it may have suffered, it has shown that men and women of 
varying schools and religious temperaments may be loyal as fellow- 
members of the same Church. There is hope, too, in the plan for a 
new study of the nature of the church undertaken since the Edin- 
burgh Conference by the Faith and Order division of the World 
Council of Churches. This plan has been sketched in an earlier num- 
ber of CHrisTENDoM (Volume IV, No. 1) by Dr. Newton Flew, chair- 
man of one of the Commissions entrusted with its fulfilment. Other 
Commissions are to study Ways of Worship and Inter-communion. 
That on Ways of Worship in particular may throw new light on the 
rich variety which should be found in a reunited church. While these 
Commissions are at work—and their work must take time—the same 
questions may be studied and experiments made by groups of men 
and women who do not claim to be ecclesiastical leaders, but who may 
be true pioneers. They will find practical suggestions in the last sec- 
tion of the Edinburgh Report, entitled, “What can we do to move 
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IV 


It becomes more and more clear that the faith and the activity of 
the church are vitally connected, and so an approach to unity along 
one line alone cannot achieve full success. This appears in the whole 
history of the ecumenical movement. Certain great leaders had a 
share in the early stages both of Stockholm and Lausanne—the names 
of Soderblom and Deissman come at once to mind—but in the main 
the two movements were looked on as parallel but distinct. Soon, how- 
ever, their spheres began to overlap. The following years showed 
clearly how a change in theological outlook may—indeed must—affect 
the conception of the church’s work in the world. It is a matter of defi- 
nite practical importance whether a church’s theology emphasizes the 
building up of the Kingdom on earth through moral effort or takes 
the eschatological view, whether it is “this-worldly” or “other- 
worldly,” activist or quietist. And these differences of thought affect 
the question of unity at every point. 

If discussions on Life and Work have necessarily led back to 
theology, it is not less true that those on Faith and Order have shown 
that differences regarding creed, ministry and sacraments have their 
root-cause in the fact that we hold different conceptions of what the 
church zs. On this depends what the church ought to do. 

Thus the recent experience of the ecumenical movement provides 
full justification for the effort to form a World Council of Churches, 
under which “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work” will be more 
closely united than hitherto. But this alteration of machinery will 
only attain its end if all who seek for unity realize how constantly the 
thought and the practical work of the church act and react on one 
another. To work together may help us to forget past differences. 
Yet only a common faith can form the foundation of a lasting fel- 
lowship in the church’s work. 

It is a great thing that we have increasingly come to know one 
another as friends in the ecumenical movement, but a deeper knowl- 
edge is needed if full unity in service is to be attained. We must be- 
lieve that God wills unity, and that his Spirit will guide us on the 
way. Such a faith will throw light on the immediate tasks with which 
we are all confronted, however various our circumstances may appear. 


THE FUTURE OF COLLECTIVE WORSHIP 
By GERALD HEARD 


E ARE used to speculations about the World of Tomor- 

row. The New York World’s Fair had a Temple of 

Religion and so had the Fair at San Francisco. Yet no 
one speculated as to the Public Worship of Tomorrow. Perhaps all 
futurists took for granted that there would be none, unless as a survival 
of purely archaeological interest, while the rest of us assumed that, in 
spite of all other changes, physical and psychological, worship would 
remain always as we had known it. Whatever happens, that latter 
opinion is least likely to be fulfilled. There is progress in worship as 
in all other human activities—progress, not necessarily advance. 


I 


The public worship of Western Christians has gone through three 
great stages. There was the short Springtime of the Church, when the 
whole heart of worship was, as Loisy has pointed out, the Agape, that 
intense fusion of a Communion Service and a primitive Quaker meet- 
ing. That was followed by the long noon hours of the church’s ascend- 
ancy during which the central act of worship shifted from the 
Communion to the Mass, an emotional shift from ecstatic spontaneity 
to solemn formality. As it were, worship split into two peaks, one of 
private worship, personal communion and another of public worship, 
the memoralizing “sacrifice of the Mass.” In this division we see 
history and immediacy, the worshipper’s present and the historic 
past, traditional dogma and instant religious experience, becoming 
separated. In the Mass a deed which decided the future of the 
church is symbolically re-enacted and recalled. In the Communion 
the individual immediately experiences his timeless union with the 
Eternal Logos. In the pristine church historic fact and instant ex- 
perience were one. Now they have become complementary. Whether 
this division was fatal to ritual’s continuance as the central act of 
worship, or no, as a matter of fact we find the next development to 
be not prayer, praise or contemplation, but preaching. This is not, as 
still commonly believed, a Reformation initiative. It had begun, at 
least, with the Franciscans and their huge auditoria-churches, con- 
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temporaneously, and perhaps contemptuously, called Preacher’s Para- 
dises. St. Bonaventura, one of these missioner spell-binders, actually 
remarks: “A people grows up far more irreligious who are without 
preaching that those without sacraments.” Protestantism heartily 
agreed with the dictum of this devout Catholic; and, as organic struc- 
ture reveals function, we see in the Protestant churches how the 
pulpit, as it grows to be the central organ eclipses the altar, as in 
human evolution we can see in the brain how the nerve center of 
reasoning, the neo-pallium, has spread until it occludes that more 
ancient guide and authority, the olfactory center. So the third stage 
of Western religion established itself. Preaching, aiming at rational 
demonstration, convincing argument, this was the raison d’étre for 
coming together in God’s House. 

That epoch ended in our day. The “subjective” discovery of how 
little our wills are actually affected by apologetics, chimed with the 
“objective” discovery of how weak are the rational proofs for religious 
beliefs. Kant’s philosophic criticism of the proofs of God’s existence 
was followed by Darwinian undermining of much of the foundations 
of natural theology. In turn Biblical criticism appeared to make 
much specific ecclesiastical dogma untenable. This three-fold cumu- 
lative attack on apologetics made many people believe that churches 
could only continue as social centers. When you can no longer go to 
church to be reminded and convinced that God exists, you go “to 
meet old friends and make new ones’—there is no other Being to be 
met. 

This is, however, to go further than the evidence warrants. The 
churches can have quite another future, for religion’s worship is not 
merely in the pulpit. Nor, as a matter of fact is even the pulpit played 
out. Instruction and advice are of essential use when given by an 
authority to students who are sincerely anxious to learn. But the 
evidence does suggest that we are on the verge of a fourth stage in 
public worship. It seems that the great spiral of religious develop- 
ment is turning again so as once more to pass from where the center 
lay in rational demonstration to where its stress lies in direct power to 
create religious experience. Then the central activity of the group- 
practice of religion will cease to be the exchange of convictions 
through rational argument. Can we speculate as to what form might 
be taken by the new psychological functions of public religious 


exercise? 
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II 

: When we try to study Western religion anthropologically we see 
that the acts of Councils do not initiate—rather they confirm what 
has already evolved. At best they make a decision between two, or 
quite a few fairly close alternatives. Heresiarchs are, of their nature, 
far nearer to being one-sidedly orthodox than, after their condemna- 
tion, they are allowed to be. Reputable church historians have sug- 
gested that the Arians, with better political insight, might have 
managed to immobilize and perhaps even to expet Athanasius for 
good, by showing that the position which he had adopted did expose 
him to the charge of Sabellianism. The real directorate of the church 
has been certain profound tendencies in Western man, some undoubt- 
edly born of intense religious desire—‘‘of God”— and others not at 
all so easily to be attributed. The primitive church’s central experi- 
ence, in the Agape, crystallized, as we have seen, into the Mass. An 

experience, perhaps possessed by too high an emotional charge, be- 
" came a rite, certainly respectable, possibly mechanical. 

We may perhaps venture behind the smoke-screen of dogmatic con- 
troversy and strive to see the actual shifting fires of religious convic- 
tion and experience. The Agape was an experience of union with the 
Risen Lord who was then realized with complete conviction as being 
present with his servants, both those in the body and those who had 
passed beyond the body. It was then the obvious triumph over death 
and time, here and now. This intensity of experience, which perhaps 
not unnaturally led sometimes to emotional strain, seems to have 
faded. Perhaps it was tidied out of existence. It is hard for the 
educated to realize this—but it is quite possible to be too respectable 
to have much faith in anything but respectability. When the main 
concern of Christian authorities is that everything be done “decently 
and in order,” that nothing happen which might seem absurd or 
extravagant to the coldest or the most easily offended onlooker, then 
certainly, with much that should go, much which is lovely and 
creative will be lost. If courtship had to be practiced under the eyes 
of those who thought all love-making ridiculous at best and always 
dangerous, our lives might be more respectable but our lyric literature 
would perish. 

It seems clear that by the fourth century the Agape is only retained 
as a funeral feast. This may be highly significant. It may mean that 
by that date the future life was no longer thought of as something 
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to be entered on now, as a something because of which and only be- 
cause of which Christians were not of all men the most miserable, 
but on the contrary, the most blessed. We have considered only two 
choices to have lain before the Church at that time—either an over- 
_ eager Adventism, an Apocalypticism, which as hope deferred, led to 
- disgruntled idling ; or a resigned and finally a hard-boiled acceptance 
of the world as it is, because all hope of heaven must be postponed 
at least until death. At least, for even then heaven is not to be en- 
tered, and only after death begins the real whole-hearted preparation 
for heaven. This view is supported by the fact that the doctrine of 
Purgatory is late—a sixth century dogma, only admitted, only re- 
quired, when not only is Christ not expected soon to return to earth, 
but when life here, as an event which has its whole meaning and 
purpose as a preparation for meeting him in heaven—even that 
“secondary” faith—degenerates further into a “tertiary” form. 

Yet a third choice did lie before the Christians and some must 
have taken it, for the doctrine is present in the Fourth Gospel, the 
conviction that Eternity is not a great span of Time, and far away in 
Time, but is quite another condition—the timeless, instantaneous, 
intensest state of Being. This the early church knew in the Agape, 
though maybe, as Lao-tzu says, because they knew they could not 
say. The fact that the Agape becomes a funeral feast would then be 
a clear symptom that this faith was gone. There was no longer a 
customary common experience affirming that there was no death for 
those “in the Lord”’; that those living in the body have already died 
and their “life is hid with Christ in God,” while those out of the body 
are already raised with him to the “power of endless living” ; and that 
the Gospel is no faith based on a past and ever-receding fact, in hope 
of a distant, undated, post-mortem experience, but is an actuality 
established. “We know we have passed from death to life” through 
this experienced “love of the brethren,” the love of all the members 
for each other in their union with their Head. Once that experience 
becomes rare the Mass naturally becomes central, because it is essen- 
tially an act which assures a safe eternity after death to each 
individual. It is a promise, a pact, rather than an immediate experi- 
ence. Hence, as we have seen, Communion breaks from Mass and 
Communion itself becomes a preservative act—“preserve thy body 
and soul unto (a future) eternal life.” To the degree that church 
members had not known direct experience of communion they must 
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needs be increasingly lectured upon it and reminded about the early 
times when such experience was common, or about the few (the 
saints) who continued sporadically to achieve it. 

The dominance of the sermon as the center of public worship is 
then not due to revulsion against sacramentalism but to a realization 
that if I lack conviction and no one can impart it to me I had better 
be given what can still be given—argument. 


III 


Yet argument has never been enough. As Newman, subtlest of 
apologists, exclaimed: “We are not saved by a smart syllogism.” 
Protestantism was therefore marked by two features which revealed 
both the extent of its need and its potential power. The one was the 
phenomenon of Conversion. There were these uprushes from the 
deeps, which, breaking through the “limen” with agony, not seldom 
flooded the life—sometimes for years, on occasions until death—with 
a new, vivid, creative conviction, a new birth. Some churches tried 
to make this phenomenon part of their procedure and even worked at 
producing those intense emotional conditions and guilt-stresses which 
might fire the buried charge. They never succeeded in obtaining clear 
permanent results, nor a method beyond grave criticism. As William 
James established, conversionism does not work with many devout 
souls. Their natures are not “Dionysan” but “Apollonian.” They 
“go to God by inches,” to use a Japanese phrase, by a daily self- 
sacrifice and self-elimination. Nor are the results of conversion, even 
with those on whom it “takes,” generally permanent. Conversionism 
may then be said to be a spontaneous reaction of the spiritual life 
when repressed or not given adequate channels of expression. When 
semi-suffocated it bursts to the surface. It cannot be called a method, 
nor can it be made into one. Rather it is a reflection on lack of 
method, on lack of technical religious knowledge. It was and is in the 
main a frantic “deprivative reaction” against the insufficiency of ser- 
monizing as a spiritual diet. 


IV 


The other phenomenon of Protestantism is therefore more signifi- 
cant for the future of Christian worship. That is the practice known 
to us under the form of primitive Quakerism. Quakerism is not an 
invention of George Fox. It was the rediscovery of an immemorially 
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ancient religious practice—of waiting together in disciplined silence 
for the Spirit—a practice which led to Pentecost. But, though more a 
practice and a procedure than conversionism, it was itself not sci- 
entifically pursued nor understood. As ever, respectability was em- 
_ barrassed by the intensity produced. “There is no Quakerism without 
quaking”: this ruling of Robert Barclay, the first Quaker philosopher 
and historian, was true, if by Quakerism was meant its first manifesta- 
tions, an uprush of psychic force, but untrue if what was meant was 
the kindly, wealthy, philanthropic formalism of the generations that 
succeeded to the first. Why was the original quality lost? Religious 
self-assurance chose to be unaware of the achievements of earlier 
times—that God had always been speaking similarly to the prophets 
of every tongue. Psychological ignorance failed to observe the con- 
nections between size of group and vividness of experience or even to 
notice the relation between the preoccupations of the individuals 
composing the group and the quality of religious “field” which they 
precipitate. As an anthropological fact one hundred people—when 
meeting in silence—do produce a different common mind and con- 
viction (one less intense and more unstable) than do a dozen. Men 
who for six days have been involved even in the most upright handling 
of growing big-business, do, on the seventh, exhale quite a different 
mental atmosphere from a similar number who have no business 
because they are outlaws for their faith, men for whom every day 
and hour has been made endurable only through their breathing in 
the Presence of God, and who have dared to gather, under threat of 
losing their worldly all, because in that gathering they would find such 
a heightened intensity of the Presence that beside this all else was 
loss. In short Quakerism stumbled upon one of the major phenomena 
of Field or Group Psychology. But because the pristine Quakers were 
almost contemptuous of all other religious practice, even that of their 
own ancestors (dismissing all the strivings and findings of the religious 
from Jesus Christ to George Fox as “mainly apostasy”), they could 
not define what they held, still less cultivate it. Its manifestation was 
therefore largely dependent on temporary conditions (in the constitu- 
ents: uncritical simplicity, exclusive interest and—through perse- 
cution—profound companionship: in the group: small size and its 
complement, extemporary, spontaneous procedure). Consequently, as 
outer conditions changed, the inward state altered. Economics 
radically modified psychology. The Shaker secession is also not with- 
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out psychological significance. Here were people resolved not to lose 
the intensity of experience even at the cost of being outrageously 
absurd. “They would be fools for Christ’s sake.” 

Again, knowledge of the history of religion, yes, even the knowledge 
of any full-scale history, might have taught, if not the Shakers or the 
Quakers, at least those responsible for the attempt to understand 
religion, or to understand society, that here was a phenomenon not 
to be dismissed with a snort or a sigh. The high military and political 
genius Amurath, as readers of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall well know, 
time and again forsook the splendor of his triumphant sultanate to 
flee into the hills and be lost in the ecstatic, kinaesthetic worship of 
the Sufi mystics. Nor is his record an unique aberration. The force 
of this enthusiastic appeal upon the shrewdest and most successful 
intelligences has been known throughout history. Indeed it is among 
those who have tasted power to the full that one finds greatest aware- 
ness of power’s complete pretentiousness. Such persons therefore, if 
they can still believe in reality at all, must seek most passionately to 
force their way through illusion’s veil to the Presence. 


V 


The real problem, then which confronts all those today sincerely 
concerned for the reality of religious worship is not whether there is 
a Reality to be contacted but whether it is possible to have any pro- 
cedure—let alone any scientific procedure—without banishing the 
very thing which we would order, if not command. Must the choice 
always be: either become a confused and scandalous fool whose 
insanities are streaked and lit by genius and vision, or remain an 
accurate, worthy, intellectually informed administrator, and know 
that your Inner Light is a faltering glimmer, your spiritual power a 
critical tolerance, a hesitant tact? Must all the pitchblende remain 
the sole property of savages and all the radium-extracting apparatus 
be in the hands of those who never can obtain even an ounce of the 
ore? “Madman” (even though God-intoxicated) “or slave” (even 
though devoted in his labor) , “must man be one?” 

That is the supreme problem of actual religion, of the main spring 
of spiritual devotion today. The future forms of public worship will 
be dictated by the way or ways in which that problem is solved. May 
we, in hope of “God’s high grace, and Man’s endeavor,” suggest that 
there will be a solution? Further, may we propose: that as our 
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_ religious evolution has gone through a great curve of process (from 
the creation of a profound “field” in which the individual lost his 
superficial self, to rational argumentation between individuals, and 
so back again to the “field”) ; that as religious practice as it stands 
today seems at pause confronted by the dilemma, powerless truth or 
truth-contemptuous power; the line of advance is one between the 
horns, is forward, taking both the critical and the creative, the 
analytical and the integral methods with us? How? 

Briefly, by returning again, with a disciplined, skillful, rational 
approach to the field or group psychology of silence—the pristine 
pattern of Quakerism, prior to the growth of rank shown by the 
emergence of the “facing bench” ; prior also not only to formality but 
also to size. The work must start, as all seminal work, small. To this 
must be added specific psychological knowledge—knowledge of the 
past history of religious experience and practice and a vivid and self- 
critical awareness of what is proceeding in oneself and with one’s 
fellows. The silence must be real if the field is to form deep and so 
produce a richly-rooted yield of experience. To be deep we must 
understand how deep silence, to be creative, must sink. The silence 
must be three-fold. As Molinos taught, silence of the mouth is not 
enough. To be profound and fruitful it must descend to silence of 
the mind which must cease its vibrant imaginings (which often only 
increase when the mouth is dumb) ; and deepest of all, silence of the 
will, when it ceases its restless demanding that now, without further 
delay, and as I wish, God shall speak. Then, when such deeps are 
sounded, speech may rise de profundis—as affirmation, not as argu- 
ment. Let us, as T. H. Huxley urged, be little children and sit down 
as such before a fact and not dictate to Spirit how it shall function 
and why it should follow our use or convenience. Further, each con- 
stituent must learn to practice by himself the deep silence of will- 
lessness, alert passivity, a quality of the widest and keenest attention. 
He must not come unpracticed and self-dissonant to take part in help- 
ing to create the orchestra of the Spirit. None of these empirical 
observances of early, powerful procedures, is unscientific. On the 
contrary these are the ways to produce the actual data for scientific 
examination. 

That is the second necessary step. A firmly won and well grounded 
experience will not be disturbed by critical recollection. Indeed that 
is the process which gives us all art and science—after inspiration, 
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after the sudden experiential insight, comes the resultant, the power 
to work upon the data, the power to reflect on, order and apply the 
revelation. Great acting begins with intuition and ends with self- 
conscious exactitude. First sunk in his part, the actor next succeeds 
in handling himself. He finds how to render character through him- 
self with the conscious detached technique with which a master 
painter holds and plies his brush. The surer the vision, the more pre- 
cise, the more conscious the rendering. Recollected observation is 
therefore essential. Still again, we must learn all we may (and it is 
an immense literature) about the body-mind—how the absolute de- 
gree of attention is mobilized, ordered, focussed. Here time and place 
have a contribution to make. Some hours are better than others. 
Diet, exercise, livelihood—study of these all yield knowledge which 
we shall be inexcusably negligent if we do not take. There must be 
no casualness today. The epoch of happy accidents and hardly ap- 
prehended “openings” is over. We must be as precise in preparing 
for the Infinite as we are carefully guarded against limiting it by pre- 
mature definition. High apprehension of what may not be spoken 
can often be helped and largely induced by arrangements which, de- 
liberately dispensing with words, employ form and sound. Music and 
symbol can often engage the surface analytical attention, and prevent 
distraction—the dreadful capacity for noticing the irrelevant—so as 
to permit the deeper, integral attention to emerge beyond these ar- 
restors and dissipators. We must all the more know what we are 
doing in order to allow what is done to us when we have prepared, to 
remain in profound, unhindered mystery. 

Such then is the briefest suggestion of what the pattern of creative 
worship might be in the future. Those who are fully alive to their 
contemporary moment (the only people who deserve the description 
“this worldly”) must realize that our psychology, our social crisis and 
our present religious revolution all call for the creative synthesis of the 
trends in dynamic group religion—collective contemplation—with a 
critical understanding and practice of its rules, disciplines, and powers. 
Only thus will religion once again recreate that essential condition 
which can cause the human spirit to mutate, to be born again, to be- 
gin a new evolution, and so can contribute—and it alone contribute— 
those inspired characters who alone can save mankind. 


CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE? 
By CLARIS EDWIN SILCOX 


“The lamps are going out all over Europe; we shall not see them 
lit again in our lifetime.” So said Viscount Grey of Fallodon on the 
fateful night of August 3, 1914. But not many people foresaw that 
before the peace had been signed, the great Russian Orthodox Church 
which had been a light to lighten more than one hundred and fifty 
million people would have been driven into a Babylonian exile. With 
the advent of Bolshevism which, according to Nicholas Berdyaev, is 
only Russian orthodoxy “in reverse,” the liquidation of the Russian 
Church was begun. The light that was in it—was it darkness? 


I 


Russian Orthodoxy. During the last Great War, Stephen Graham, 
in an endeavor to convince the English-speaking peoples of the 
rare resources of spiritual power latent in their Slavic ally, wrote 
romantically of “Holy Russia” and praised the ineradicable mysticism 
of the Russian heart. Those who were familiar with the Russian 
liturgy or the music of the Russian Church since the days of Bort- 
niansky readily believed him. Nevertheless, despite his protestations, 
despite the appeal of the liturgy, despite the rare aspiration and almost 
unearthly beauty of the music, despite the grandeur of cathedrals 
adorned with magnificent icons, despite the genuine spirituality of the 
Eastern Church described for us in the writings of Arseniew, the Rus- 
sian Church exists today as a vital force only outside of Russia, while 
_ in the vast domain of Tsar Joseph Stalin, the Society of the Godless 
carries on its incessant propaganda and fanatically conditions the 
minds of Russian youth against all religious values. 

Did the Orthodox Church, instead of being the salt of the Russian 
earth, deserve only to be cast out and to be trodden under the foot 
of pitiless man? Surely it was not devoid of all spiritual power. Even 
the criticisms of Tolstoi suggest that Christianity as a way of life was 
not unmediated in the Muscovite empire. Surely a sinister figure like 
that of Rasputin was not enough to kill it—although one crooked 
ecclesiastic with a lust for power may undo the life-work of a dozen 
saints. Jacques Maritain, the eminent Catholic philosopher and 
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mediaevalist, suggests one reason for the liquidation of the church. 
The bitter antagonism between Christianity and communism, he says, 


originates 


Chiefly through the fault of a Christian world unfaithful to its own principles, 
in a profound sense of resentment, not only against the Christian world, but— 
and here lies the tragedy—against Christianity itself, which transcends the Chris- 
tian world and should not be confounded with it. 


That is one reason and a challenging one. Maritain is probably right, 
but when there has been such an apostasy, not merely the faithless 
church but the whole Church of Christ and the whole of organized 
religion in general must pay the price and be accused indiscriminately 
of being “the opiate of the people.” In this terrible way, the fate of 
one part of the church is involved in the fate of another. There are 
dangerous aspects of ecumenicity ! 

Perhaps a more obvious reason was that the Russian Church, es- 
pecially under Pobedonestsev, the procurator of the Holy Synod, had 
become merely the handmaid of the bureaucracy, and when the Tsar 
and his henchmen fell in the days of the Red Terror, the church 
shared in the catastrophe. Memories of the French Revolution—it 
had happened before! And it may happen again. Ecclesiastical poli- 
ticians in their lust for power and their readiness to fall down and 
worship the Tempter when he offers them dominion over the king- 
doms of the earth should take notice. Such would-be princes of the 
church, no matter how secure they may seem to be, are headed for 
disaster, and through the doors of our tomorrows, as they are swung 
open by the gale of the mad world’s unrest, one can hear the distant 
rattling of the tumbrilsin the streets! 


II 


Roman Catholicism. But what of the Roman Catholic Church? 
During the last war, it found itself in a difficult situation. Officially, 
the Vatican was neutral and practically helpless. Italy was on one 
side, and Austria on the other. Belgium was martyred but the record 
of her hero-saint, Cardinal Mercier, was inspiring. French Catholicism 
had a new lease of life, as French priests, not exempted from military 
service, served in the rank and file of the army and were numbered 
among those morts pour la France. The Abbé Dimnet published in 
the first year of the war his fine book, France H erself Again, in which 
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he claimed that the long night of anti-clericalism was over. Yet few, 


_ if any, of the members of the government attended the Te Deum in 


Notre Dame to celebrate the armistice. On the other hand, the irre- 
pressible heretic, Loisy, issued a stinging letter to the Pope, accusing 


_ him of straddling on the great moral issues. 


Dr. W. E. Orchard, the English pacifist who later became perhaps 


_ the most distinguished convert to Rome of the last ten years, wrote 


a most vital book on The Outlook for Religion, proposing a new 
Catholicism which, in its international significance, would oppose 
arrogant and murderous nationalism, and yet be free from the super- 
stition and spiritual coercion of the mediaeval church. In a sermon 
preached in London he said: ““The true hope for the future is that 
the State shall disappear within the Church. The war has shown the 
danger and bankruptcy of the State, and of the Church in so far as it 
has been willing to follow the State.” His feet were already on the 
road to Rome, though he knew it not. 

Even in more incurably Protestant circles, many surmised that the 
Roman Catholic Church was on the threshold of a more significant 
day than it had ever known. Its opportunity was great if its spirit 
were only equally great. They recalled the heavily drugged poem of 
the English Catholic, Francis Thompson, “Lilium Regis,” in which 
the Church is envisaged as the “lily of the King” and exhorted to 
await the dawn: 


Sit fast upon thy stalk when the blast shall with thee talk, 
With the mercies of the King for thine awning ; 
And the just understand that thine hour is at hand, 
Thine hour at hand with power in the dawning. 
When the nations lie in blood, and their kings a broken brood, 
Look up, O most sorrowful of daughters ! 
Lift up thy head and hark what sounds are in the dark, 
For His feet are coming to thee on the waters. 


Many suggested that we were on the verge of a great Catholic 
renaissance. But there were also skeptics who could not believe that 
the See of Peter had learned its lesson. They facetiously translated 
the famous phrase, semper idem ubique, very, very freely, by “never 
learns anything,” and they reminded the optimists that the ancient 
Roman Empire had never seemed more secure outwardly nor more 
opulent than in those very years just before the barbarians came down 
from the North and brought it low. The apparent growth of the 
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Roman Church, they sniffed, might merely presage a similar disaster. 
The roseate hues in the sky were not the heralds of a new dawn, but 
the magnificent setting of the great sun which had served its day, or 
better still, its centuries. 

Of course, faithful Catholics had no such doubts, or if they had, 
they kept them for private consumption. They trusted in the ancient 
word, tu es Petrus. Theirs was the promise of their founder; their 
church had weathered many a storm before; the barque of Peter 
was thoroughly trustworthy, no matter what hurricanes might sweep 
the decks. It would never be torpedoed, and disappear beneath the 
waters of time along with other ancient but worn-out creeds. Their 
faith made even the skeptics hesitate, since it had to be admitted that 
the Church of Rome had more than once proved itself the most re- 
silient institution in history, and for it a season in the catacombs was 
only the prelude to greater spiritual power. Indeed, it was never less 
in danger than when it was on the defensive; it was only when it 
became aggressive, dictatorial and domineering that St. Michael and 
all the saints might look down from the windows of heaven in fear 
and bewilderment. 

During the period 1918-1940 Roman Catholicism has experienced 
great triumphs and known great set-backs. The collapse of Orthodoxy 
in Russia, like man’s extremity, seemed to be its opportunity, and 
much attention was given to rapprochement with the Eastern 
Church—one religious community in Belgium devoting itself almost 
entirely to this promising cause. But Bolshevism had a plan not alone 
for Russia but for the whole world, and communism, d la Russe, di- 
rected its heavy artillery not only at Russian orthodoxy but against 
the whole front of organized religion. It may be that certain sects 
were given a larger toleration in Russia than the ancient church en- 
joyed, but men seldom hate that which they do not fear, and cer- 
tainly the philosophy of dialectical materialism left no place at all for 
religious mysticism. Something may be said for certain aspects of 
communism, despite Stalin’s betrayal of it, but one thing Catholic 
Christianity occasionally produces which communism can never 
create—the saint, and a fair proportion of saints is ever needed. 

Bolshevism declared war on all forms of religious piety and Roman 
Catholicism declared war on communism. In the future, historians 
may speculate whether the Roman Catholic attitude to communism 
was due primarily to the inherent clash in ideology, or to fear of 
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_ what communism triumphant in central Europe and elsewhere might 
do to the Church itself, or to the need of something to hate fiercely 
if the Church were to be transformed into a militant and irresistible 
_ army, or to the personal experiences of the late Pope when, as nuncio 
in Warsaw, he saw the Red Army threatening Polish Christianity 
and then for the nonce thrown back beyond its own borders. Had the 
Church loved her enemies—a rather difficult and challenging task 
under the most favorable circumstances—she might have succeeded 
in tempering their follies and brought the Bolshevists to the bright- 
ness of her light. But the die was cast. Conflict, not conciliation, was 
determined, and what might have been merely a thoroughly under- 
standable aversion hardened into an obsession. Perhaps the Catholic 
Church was right in its uncompromising hostility. Certainly, no 
Christian, whether Catholic or Protestant, could accept the funda- 
mental tenet of class-warfare, and even the most blasé Christian is 
irritated by the gibe in the anthem of the Red Internationale: 


We want no condescending Saviour, 
To rule us in the judgment-hall. 


But Russia never forgets, and if she becomes the dominant power in 
Europe, history may complete the tale in a striking way. 

It was its anti-communism which probably made Italian Fascism 
more acceptable to Roman Catholicism than any of the “isms,” and 
there is nothing essentially unchristian or anti-democratic in certain 
ideas of the corporative state. At all events, despite the fact that there 
was, is and must remain a tug-of-war in Italy between church and 
state, the Lateran Treaty seemed at the time to be a great victory 
for the Church. The Pope was no longer a prisoner and great coun- 
tries chose their ambassadors to the Vatican with care. Even in the 
appointment of officials to the League of Nations, the reaction of 
Rome was considered. 

Roman Catholicism in these times had undoubtedly acquired a 
heightened prestige. Papal encyclicals were widely publicized and 
carefully studied, not only by Catholics but by Protestants as well. 
The Pope’s use of the radio to address the faithful throughout his 
world-wide spiritual empire seemed to make for a unity before which 
various forms of Gallicanism would ultimately vanish. The Curia 
was becoming steadily, if slowly, less Italian and more ecumenical. 
The influence of American Catholicism was being felt, for in the 
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United States the. Roman Catholic Church, especially in the northern 
cities, was peculiarly the church of the proletariat and quite jealous 
of its faith in democracy. Contributions from the United States to 
Peter’s pence, so it is reported, exceeded those of all other countries 
combined, and of the new dioceses established throughout the world, 
the majority were located in the United States. Here and there bril- 
liant men went over to Rome, preferring the ark of the church to the 
bits of theological driftwood so characteristic of Protestant sectarian- 
ism. The Church had some great statesmen who tackled social and 
practical matters with a trained thoroughness which the more senti- 
mental Protestant clergy seldom revealed. Huge mistakes were made, 
to be sure—some of them may prove fatal—but at all events, Roman 
Catholicism was making up its mind on a number of issues, and had a 
clear-cut definite program of Catholic action, even if its logic seemed 
to the nonchalant non-Catholic at times a bit specious. 

But despite these seeming advantages, all was not well before or 
after the depression, on the banks of the Tiber. There was trouble in 
Mexico where the revolution turned on the Church—sometimes 
stupidly, sometimes cruelly, sometimes not without reason. The gov- 
ernment of Uruguay was aggressively anti-clerical. In Poland and in 
Czechoslovakia, national churches had been born, preserving much 
of the Roman liturgy but repudiating the authority of the Vatican. 
Austria was in a mess, later to walk from the economic frying-pan 
into the political fire. In Jugoslavia, the Roman Catholic Croats 
were bitterly opposed by the Orthodox Serbs. In White Russia, which 
had become part of Poland, there was fierce rivalry between the Or- 
thodox and the Uniat (Roman Catholic) churches, the controversy 
being recently settled by the advent of the Red Army which is prob- 
ably now liquidating both the contestants. The Weimar constitution 
created new problems for the Church in Germany although until the 
advent of Hitler the Centrist party, which was Catholic, exerted great 
influence. Ireland was always something of a problem, involving as 
it did relations with England. Belgium, to be sure, had risen out of 
her ashes but Spain was descending into them. On the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, a new bitterness had developed despite the efforts 
towards a bonne entente between the English-speaking majority and 
the French-speaking Catholics, while in the United States, the country 
was stirred in 1928 by the candidacy of Al Smith for the presidency 
and later by the campaign for alleged social justice on the part of 
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Father Coughlin who spoke over the radio with a genius for infalli- 
_ bility which exceeded the wildest claims of his church. In the Orient, 
China was in a more or less constant turmoil, while in Africa fresh 
problems were arising even before the Italian adventure into Abys- 
‘sinia. Tensions in Europe led to rumors that a new Avignon might 
arise somewhere in the Western hemisphere. The servant of the serv- 
_ants of God needed all the traditional diplomacy of the Vatican and 
more. 

And now has come the prostration of Catholic Austria, the third 
partition of Poland (Rome’s barrier to its most dreaded foe), the 
_ annexation of Czechoslovakia to the Third Reich, and over the whole 
of Europe there is the grim shadow of the Russian bear! Germany 
_has formulated the new religion of Antichrist, and in many respects 
seems to practice her new faith. Little wonder if His Holiness spoke 
of “the enemies of God” and slept on the bare floor of his chamber! 
The alignment of Germany and Russia has left Mussolini in a quan- 
dary, or to change the metaphor, betwixt the devil and the deep sea. 
_ As some one said the other day: “The only friends the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has left are the Protestants, and the only countries where 
they can practice their religion without fear are the democracies.” 
Perhaps, in the light of recent events, among her allies might be in- 
cluded the Turks! 

If history teaches anything at all, it is that Roman Catholicism and 
state totalitarianism are incompatible. Either Rome must surrender 
to a triumphant Nazism or communism or support the democracies 
and help the latter, however indirectly, to win. If she supports the 
democracies and they lose, then she will have to descend into the cata- 
combs and her Pontifex Maximus migrate to the new world where 
he can enjoy the freedom of a country in which church and state are 
separated. 

Strange irony of history indeed! Many Catholic writers have been 
scornful of democracy and, in an authoritarian mood, have accused 
it of fostering spiritual and political anarchy. But today it is only 
the “liberal” spirit which they have scolded that offers the Church 
freedom to exist and refuses to quench its smoking flax or to break 
its bruised reed. Perhaps, in the kindlier air of a real democracy, the 
spirit of Christ may find a new and better way of penetrating society, 
and the Church rediscover wherein lie the things which belong unto 


its peace. 
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Protestantism. Since the last war and under the surface of 
Christendom a tremendous ferment, entirely misunderstood by the 
world’s men of affairs, was active; but was the fermentation to result 
in the wine of a new Catholicity, or was it to be merely the vinegar 
which, placed on a sponge, might anaesthetize the final agonies of 
a dying church? The whole of organized religion has in these last 
twenty years felt the impact of a hundred forms of opposition ema- 
nating from paganism, active atheism, intellectual and moral con- 
fusion, and despair. Roman Catholicism sought to defend itself by 
attacking and found in communism its most typical enemy. The 
Russian Church in exile gave itself to binding up the wounds of its 
refugees, to repentance, and to the rebuilding of a shattered faith. 
The Protestant churches devoted themselves to endless ecumenical 
conferences, and to the search for acceptable formulas which might 
set forth the social implications of their faith; but they were largely 
frustrated by the romanticists (such as the Oxford Groupers), the 
defeatists (like Karl Barth), the opportunists, and a leadership which 
ever sought to play safe when the world was on fire. 

Is it probable that a chastened Protestantism may arise, sufficient 
for such days? The church in Protestant countries has not suffered 
directly except in Germany where the effort of the government to 
dominate it led to the internment of many hundred Evangelical pas- 
tors in concentration camps—and now in Finland where the Catholic 
population is infinitesimal. In June 1936 the Evangelical Confes- 
sional Church sent a long letter to Chancellor Hitler, protesting 
against (1) the danger of de-Christianization; (2) the so-called 
“positive” Christianity @ la Rosenberg; (3) the destruction of the 
ecclesiastical system; (4) de-confessionalization; (5) the claims of 
the National Socialist Party for the “totality of the soul of the Ger- 
man people,” and (6) a system of morality or justice inimical to 
Christianity. The theology of some of these Evangelical ministers 
seems futile to many Protestants in Anglo-Saxon countries, but at 
least they have been willing to stake their lives on its truth. The 
weakness of German Protestantism was due to the pietistic tradition 
of German Lutheranism with its essential subservience to the state. 
The Lutheran Church, since the days of the peasants’ revolt, has 
never been a “revolutionary” church in contrast with the Calvinist 
churches, which have never hesitated to draw the line beyond which 
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_the state must not go. Indeed, the Calvinist churches never quite 
_ abandoned their theocratic tradition. 

Protestantism is, of course, a mosaic, although it has been trying 
_ desperately to form a united front for more than a century. Only a 
Specialist can be familiar with the various types of co-operation at- 
tempted or appreciate the many obstacles to any kind of reunion, 
the most difficult of which should be the least significant. But the 
movement to form a World Council of Churches issuing from the 
Oxford and Edinburgh meetings in 1937 has greatly strengthened 
the ecumenical sense of world-Protestantism, induced an attitude 
of repentance for its divisions and made it conscious of a certain 
stake in Eastern Orthodoxy and of an inherent tension between 
church and state. 

Its weaknesses, however, are flagrant and patent. In North Amer- 
ica, its sectarianism and multiformity result in manifest inefficiency, 
despite the fact that some of its sins are simply the defects of its 
virtues. It has largely destroyed the parish system and thus lost to a 
great degree its sense of responsibility for the community. Its free- 
dom of thought has led it to the brink of dangerous morasses of 
sentimentality and unreality. Too many of its ministers are inade- 
quately trained in the supremely delicate art of the cure of souls; 
and in the larger issues of our social structure they are simply the 
bewildered children of a bewildered age. 

Protestantism, moreover, has suffered from too extreme an empha- 
sis on its great negatives and a lack of clarity as to its positive ob- 
jectives. It can, to be sure, never return to an authoritarian type of 
religion, whether the authority be couched in terms of tradition 
(Catholic), the Bible (Fundamentalist-Protestant), or even of the 
person of the historic Jesus (Evangelical). In moving toward its 
goals, it must, of course, recognize the corrective value of all these 
“aids to faith.” But in the last analysis, there is no escape from the 
fact that each Christian must judge every claimant to infallibility 
in the light of his own moral consciousness. He has to work out all 
his everyday problems on their own merits, using tradition, using the 
Bible, using his awareness of the significance of Jesus, but above all, 
using the totality of his understanding of life itself. Any other 
method is essentially a betrayal of his deeper reason and a blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit of man and of God. 

But as Amiel stated in his Journal Intime (June 22, 1869), it is 
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difficult to build a church on such a confusion of points of view: 


Their mistake is in not seeing that all institutions rest upon a legal fiction, and 
that every living thing involves a logical absurdity. It may be logical to demand 
a church based on free examination and absolute sincerity ; but to realize it is a 
different matter. A church lives by what is positive, and this positive element nec- 
essarily limits investigation. People confound the right of the individual which is 
to be free, with the duty of the institution, which is to be something. They take 
the principle of science to be the same as the principle of the church, which is a 
mistake. They will not see that religion is different from philosophy, and that 
the one seeks union by faith, while the other upholds the solitary independence of. 
thought. . . . A drawing-room filled with refined people, carrying on polite dis- 
cussion, is not a church, and a dispute, however courteous, is not worship. It is a 
mere confusion of kinds. 


It is far easier to build a collectivist faith on the rock of dogma, 
even though the dogmas are only legal fictions which have received 
holy unction. But a church so founded will endure only as long as 
the legal fictions continue to be regarded as facts; or, if they cease 
to be regarded as facts, are quietly ignored except as symbols or 
rallying-centers, while the faithful press on to the more immediate 
business in life and work out their own salvation in fear and 
trembling. 

The real situation confronting Protestantism is serious, but it can- 
not be met by returning to an outworn dogmatism. Protestants 
must go forward to a larger and more rational faith. 


IV 


Meanwhile the Christian Church, Catholic and Protestant, as an 
institution, is at the barricades, fighting for its very right to survive. 
Meanwhile, too, both Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches 
must work together and fight together in their life-and-death 
struggle with totalitarianism. This is imperative, but they cannot 
long work together if the price for such collaboration demanded by 
either party is too great. If a common front is to be lasting, it must 
be a chastened Catholicism that clasps hands with a chastened 
Protestantism. Only a purified Christianity, only a religion un- 
defiled by lust for power or vain exclusiveness, can recreate a tri- 
umphant and persistent body of Christ. If the reconciliation does 
not come soon, both may be forced over the abyss despite their 
material wealth, which fascinates too many covetous eyes, and their 
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vast numbers of alleged adherents. Were there not more than one 
hundred and fifty million adherents of Russian orthodoxy? 

To attain such a purified Christianity, they must seek a common 
ideology not in the dogmatic but in the dynamic sphere; and they 
“must search for the intimations of that dynamic in the whole of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition which has given us a sense of the eternal 
worth of the individual soul. The Christian philosophy of life is 
based on the sacredness of personality, the infinite and eternal 
preciousness of the individual soul in the eyes of God, the sense that 
man, even “brief” man is something more than an interesting com- 
_ bination of atoms, but also a spirit, capable of growth and expansion 
which comes as he learns to know God and to glorify him in his life, 
and as he responds to the Divine Love which flows towards all man- 
kind from the Christ who was himself bruised for our iniquities and 
wounded for our transgressions. Here is where the Christian social 
philosophy must begin. Of course there may be many differences 
in the deductions which will be drawn from that postulate. But it 
is that postulate that must determine the whole of Christian social 
action, just as it is that postulate that divides the world today into 
two major camps—the totalitarians who believe that man was made 
for the institution (national, racial, what-not) and the Christians 
who believe that institutions are made for man. 

The moment the individual ceases to have a value in himself and 
becomes only of significance for the class (communism) or the state 
(Fascism) or the race (Nazism), the foundations of real democracy 
are gone. If totalitarianism wins the day, then vital Christianity— 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic or Protestant—is forced into the cata- 
combs and democracy with it. For the real issues of democracy are 
not in its techniques but in its dynamics, not in party machines 
which must have their day and pass away, but in the conception of 
the worth of human life. The things that count are the things which 
are unseen and eternal. 

Indeed, it is clear to any one who cares to look beneath the surface 
that today not only the Church of Christ but Christianity itself 
which, as Maritain says, “transcends the Christian world and should 
not be confounded with it” is at the barricade. However stained are 
the hands of the crusaders, the conflict, in esse, is a holy crusade. 


THE APOSTOLIC FAITH AND OURS 
By C. C. MCCOWN 


recent volume, History and the Gospel, will mark “the end | 

of liberal attempts to base the Christian gospel upon the: 
‘Jesus of history’ as opposed to the ‘Christ of faith’.” The reviewer 
regards this book as “one of the first creative efforts (in English) to 
orient the newer history of early Christian faith in terms of the 
newer theology of modern faith.” Such phrases may be quoted as 
illustrating a very general retreat from the positions of nineteenth- 
century Gospel criticism. 


\ American reviewer hopes that Professor C. H. Dodd’s; 


I 


Form history and earlier studies of the synoptic Gospels have 
undermined confidence in the records of Jesus’ life. “Consistent 
eschatology” and its theory of Intertmsethik have shaken faith in the 
immediate availability of Jesus as a moral guide and in his teach- 
ings as ethical norms. The “social gospel” is abandoned as an indis- 
creet modernization, as merely a foolishly optimistic reflection of an 
unscientific and unphilosophical doctrine of evolutionary progress. 
Thirty years after the Hibbert Journal volume, Jesus or Christ, 
scholarship seems to be deciding for “Christ” as against “Jesus.” 

As Martin Dibelius once expressed it, “Christianity was founded, 
not on the disciple relation to Jesus, but on faith in Christ.” Since 
this is so, the argument runs, Christianity today must rest on faith in 
Christ, the same faith as that upon which Christianity was founded. 
Therefore we are not concerned with the religion of Jesus, but with 
the religion about Jesus. It is quite unnecessary for us to fight our 
way back through all the Stygian labors of Synoptic criticism to the 
real Jesus. The faith of the apostles is the only true Christian faith, 
for it was the foundation of the primitive church; it is the only 
possible Christian faith, for we know too little about Jesus to base 
our faith on the Gospel records. 

No one will deny that the New Testament record of the faith of 
the apostles not only is much fuller and more explicit than the record 


of Jesus’ life and teachings, but also may be regarded as a thoroughly 
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first-hand, authentic record when the documents are correctly dated. 
Whereas the record of Jesus’ life is entirely second hand and in many 
regards untrustworthy when viewed from a strictly historical point of 
view, we have Paul’s faith described in his own words in at least 
eight letters which have withstood the test of a century of free and 
vigorous criticism. We may not be sure of the exact form which 
Peter’s faith took, and many New Testament books may be anony- 
mous or pseudonymous. But the collection as it stands represents the 
faith (better: the faiths) that conquered the Roman world. Why 
not be satisfied with such a victorious piece of missionary propaganda? 

The issues raised are questions both of theory, or theology, and of 
fact. Logically first come two questions of theory: Is the faith of the 
apostles the only, final, complete, and normative Christian faith? Is 
it sufficient for today? If we answer these questions in the affirma- 
tive, further discussion is precluded. If we answer them in the nega- 
tive, we are thrown back upon the Gospel records of Jesus’ life and 
teachings as the basis of Christian faith. Then a second set of prob- 
lems arises, one concerned chiefly with matters of fact, the other of 
theology: Are the records of Jesus’ life sufficient to form a basis for 
any faith? In the light of modern experience, does that basis, even 
if historically sufficient, provide for a satisfactory faith? 


II 


Practically and honestly viewed, these various questions are in- 
extricably involved every one in the others. Actually the questions 
of fact came first. Few would have dared to base their faith on that 
of the apostles, to the exclusion of Jesus, if their confidence in the 
Gospel records had not first been undermined. The customary pro- 
cedure has always been to defend one’s chosen or inherited creed 
by finding it in both the Epistles and the Gospels. This has been 
possible because the apostolic faith inevitably left its mark on the 
Gospel accounts. However, those who have been slightly infected 
with the virus of historical criticism can no longer disguise the differ- 
ences between Jesus and the apostles. Therefore, fearing the uncer- 
tainties, the relativities, which historicism has introduced into the 
record of Jesus’ life, and desiring a firm basis for their faith, they 
take refuge in the faith of the apostles. This has the added advan- 
tage that conservative views which are still embalmed in the creeds 
can be accepted and vigorously proclaimed without thought on the 
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part of the declaimer or opposition from official boards, deacons, and 
vestrymen. The reasons for this flight from reality and its practical 
consequences must be critically considered. The analysis of this 
procedure and the arguments against it can only be summarized here 
but could easily be developed in detail. 

First of all, one may ask whether the case for the historical Jesus 
is as bad as the supposed rout of liberalism has led many to suppose. 
It must be granted that the Synoptic Gospels, like the Fourth, are 
missionary propaganda, written on the basis of popular tradition by 
men who were anything but critical historians. But, from Strauss 
to Bultmann, it is admitted that the books were not bubbles blown 
by various individuals’ novelistic fancy, but social products coming 
from Christian groups where more than one person had personal 
knowledge of “the things said and done” in Galilee and Jerusalem. 
The Gospels, including the Fourth, are themselves irrefutable 
evidence that many Christian groups were more concerned with 
what Jesus said and did than with what Paul felt and believed about 
him. The careful study of the social environment, of the soil out of 
which the Gospel grew, easily discovers the “life situations” of the 
greater part of the incidents and sayings of the Synoptic Gospels in 
Jewish Palestine, not in the Hellenistic world. That does not prove 
the details to be accurate, but it does fully justify one in accepting 
as trustworthy the broad outlines of the picture which the Synoptics 
give. 

It is remarkable how true the writers of the Synoptic Gospels 
were to historic fact and how few anachronisms they perpetrated, in 
spite of the fact that they composed their accounts after the faith 
of the church had developed. One has but to compare the Fourth 
Gospel and the apocryphal legends to secure a proper perspective 
for evaluating the first three Evangelists as historians. But to ask 
such writers to make no errors would be too much to expect of flesh 
and blood. 

Only an inhumanly rigorous criticism, such as Guignebert exhibits, 
or an unrestrained subjectivism and artificial theoreticism such as 
Bultmann applies can lead to entirely negative results. In the hands of 
C. H. Dodd, B. S. Easton, Vincent Taylor, and F. C. Grant, form 
criticism, the latest critical instrument of torture, loses its terrors. To 
be sure, it is impossible to write a life of Jesus; the materials for a 
biography are wanting and no amount of piety or scholarship can 
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_ recover what never was recorded. But we can know the basic elements 
of Jesus’ religion and morality and his fundamental principles of 
conduct. 

The problem of historicism has another aspect which has perhaps 
made the chief contribution to the rout of the liberal faith in the 
historical Jesus. At the very moment (1900) when this liberal faith 
received its classical formulation in Harnack’s famous Berlin lectures 
on “The Essential Nature of Christianity,” its refutation had already 
been prepared by Johannes Weiss. In the very next year it received 
its death blow from the little volumes of Albert Schweitzer and 
Wilhelm Wrede on the messianic secret. A year later Alfred Loisy 
gave it the coup de grace. Like demons obeying the dead Solomon 
leaning on his staff, the public, even the scholarly public, did not 
know that the modernized “liberal Jesus” was dead until eventually 
Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus broke the weakened staff. 
In his Realistic Theology, Professor Walter Marshall Horton quotes 
Eugéne Ménégoz as having urged his students, if they lost faith in 
Moses and Paul and John, to seek refuge from the storms of criticism 
‘in the infallible authority of Jesus Christ. But Schweitzer insists that 
Jesus is an authority only for our wills, not for our intellects. Does this 
deprive Jesus of all true relevance for our lives? Many have answered 
in the affirmative. The disillusionment which resulted from the 
revelation that Jesus actually was a man of his own times has con- 
tributed very largely to the flight from the Jesus of history to the 
Christ of faith. But what has been gained by the retreat ? 


Iil 


There are serious difficulties in the way of depending upon the 
apostolic faith. Those who would base the “newer theology of mod- 
ern faith” on the faith of the apostles fail to specify which apostles 
and which faith. For one thing, it must not for a moment be for- 
gotten that the Gospels are also records of apostolic faith. Should 
Paul be given the preference over “Matthew,” just because we know 
‘nothing about the life of Levi, or Matthew, or whoever it was that 
gave his prestige to this revised and enlarged edition of Mark? How 
shall one decide between the “John” of the Fourth Gospel who be- 
lieved that Christ had already returned and was with the true Chris- 
tian all of the time and the John of the Book of Revelation who 
saw him in the midst of the seven golden lamps and proclaimed that 
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he was coming with the clouds and that every eye should behold 
him? There is not one apostolic faith. Entirely aside from later 
“heresies,” there are at least eight in the New Testament, most of 
which were for some time unknown to all of the others and some of 
which are entirely incompatible with others. 

Recent writers prate of the essential unity of the New Testament. 
There is unity in just one dominating idea: that Jesus was the pioneer 
and perfecter of faith. The New Testament writers did not at all agree 
as to how, or why, or in what role, or with what eventual results. 
All insisted upon faith in Jesus, but each had his own view of what 
faith meant. Objectively and undogmatically viewed, Paul himself 
has any number of explanations of the way in which Jesus Christ 
acted as Savior. As a Hellenistic Jew, he combined logically incom- 
patible ideas of a transcendent Kingdom of God and a bodily resurrec- 
tion, a mysticism borrowed from the atmosphere of the mystery 
religions and Jewish apocalyptic eschatology. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, that of James, and I John can hardly be housed under the 
same philosophical roof. But all agree in going back to Jesus. 

Which of these numerous types of faith conquered the Roman 
Empire? Some of them spread in one part of the ancient world, 
others in other parts. Some prevailed for a time and then gave way 
to others. The vivid apocalyptic eschatology of the earliest period 
doubtless contributed to the spread of the Gospel in the beginning. 
It revived in times of persecution to provide an escape mechanism for 
spirits too sorely tried. But no movement can fool the people all of 
the time with threats and promises which never come true. Long be- 
fore II Peter, men began to ask, ““Where is the promise of his com- 
ing?” Without the Pauline mysticism and the Johannine reinterpreta- 
tion of parusia, Christianity could scarcely have survived. The Gospel — 
according to Matthew, with its conception of Christianity as a 
“perfect law of liberty,” seems to have been the most popular Gospel. 
Yet Luke, with its humanitarian Jesus, may have contributed fully 
as much to the spread of the “good tidings.” What faith was it that 
appealed to struggling, suffering men and women? Was it chiefly | 
the apostolic faith in the risen Christ that won Christianity its vic- 
tory, or was it confidence also in the Jesus of the Gospels as a his- 
torical being who had given himself even to the “last, full measure of 
devotion” and who had thus conquered evil and routed Satan’s 
hosts? Would the risen Christ have made his permanent conquests 
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if divorced from the historical Jesus? Attis, Osiris, and Mithra may 


_ answer. 


Actually, their variety and contradictions entirely aside, it is much 
more difficult to restate the apostolic faiths to the satisfaction of the 
modern mind than it is to reinterpret Jesus. The resurrection narra- 
tives in the Gospels have made much more trouble for interpreters 
than the stilling of the storm or the cursing of the fig tree. Paul’s an- 
swers to the questions of the Corinthians about the resurrection ex- 
plain nothing to the modern scientist. Paul’s want of systematic 
theology and his numerous and brilliant attempts to discover apt 
illustrations of the nature of salvation are largely responsible for the 
interminable soteriological controversies from which the church has 
suffered. Consider the time, the effort, and the hatreds which the 
Book of Revelation has cost the church. Flight from the historical and 
critical problems of the Gospels to those of the other parts of the New 
Testament is not jumping out of the frying pan into the fire, but 
into a furnace seven times heated. 


IV 


Does the New Testament then and with it the Christian religion 
cease to have any meaning and value for modern man? It does if 
meaning and value are to be found only in an oracle which will in- 
fallibly answer every question with a distinct and unambiguous “yes,” 
or “no.” A person who must have such an authority will turn to 
Catholicism, Fundamentalism, or Protestant Neo-supernaturalism. A 
little investigation will discover that none of these refuges is satis- 
factory, except for those whose wish-thinking has blinded them. The 
infallibility of the Pope, even when speaking ex cathedra, is hardly 
worth discussing in view of such documents as Leo XIII’s Rerum 
Novarum (1891), Pius X’s Lamentabili Sane Exitu, Pascendi Do- 
minici Gregis (both 1907), and condemnation of the Sillon (1910), 
and Pius XI’s Quadrigesimo Anno (1931). However, the world does 
move and Catholic doctrine acknowledges the fact in practice if not 
in theory. One can forget Pius X and be thankful for Leo XIII, Pius 
XI, and, let us hope, Pius XII. 

The Fundamentalist theory of the finality of the Biblical revelation 
can be satisfying to no person who thinks. The closely related Neo- 
supernaturalism which attempts the repristinization of Luther and 
Calvin is almost as inacceptable as Fundamentalism and is the- 
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oretically much worse than Catholicism in its doctrine of God and of 
inspiration. Jacques Maritain has stated an eminently true “catholic” 
doctrine when he says that any attempt to return to past conditions 
is a sort of blasphemy. Karl Barth and others under the infection 
of his earnestness and self-confidence attempt to escape the conse-_ 
quences of criticism, of which they accept the theoretical validity, by 
claiming authority for the, word of God as a whole, no matter what 
criticism may do to details. Maritain (True Humanism, Scribners, 
pp. 6, ff.) accurately describes the unrestrained subjectivism and the 
unconscious but unrelieved dishonesty of Barth’s theory of inspiration 
when he says that, when Barth most vociferously declares he is listen- 
ing to God, he is only hearing the echoes of his own shouting. Barth’s 
Romans is not Paul, but Barth. In Barth’s books on doctrine one hears 
only the interminable tirades of a preacher pounding his closed 
Bible. It is not the Bible, but Barth, that speaks. There is no patient 
endeavor to discover what the ancient authors meant, but only violent 
vociferations and unsupported asseverations. 

If Barth, Brunner, and Kraemer were content to present their doc- 
trines as their own views of what religion must mean to men of the 
twentieth century, their statements could be received with attention 
and respect, even if regarded as unconvincing and inadequate. Their 
first difficulty is their claim that their Neo-Lutheranism and Neo- 
Calvinism are the theology of the Bible, and, therefore, the sole true 
Christianity. Modern Christianity will never escape its present weak- 
ness and divisions until the Bible, including the Gospels, is honestly 
interpreted by the same rules as are applied to other documents. The 
claim of occult authority for the Bible and for each sect’s special 
interpretations of it is as reprehensible as the lying miracles and manu- 
factured magic with which priesthoods from time immemorial have 
bolstered their claims to divine authority. The Bible is not a book of 
science, of history, or of theology, but of religion. The old cliché that 
it is an inspired book because it inspires is still true. But it inspires 
morality and religion, not theology. 

There can be no doubt that Karl Barth and Albert Schweitzer, to 
cite two outstanding examples, have inspired thousands with new 
faith and devotion, partly because of their own intense devotion, 
partly because they have gone to the fountainhead of Christian in- 
spiration. But the idealistic philosophy of the one and the Calvin- 
istic dogmas of the other can hardly be called inspired. What they 
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have written will be added to the wealth which the past has handed 

_ down, and posterity, if it is well advised, will not fail to nourish its 
own inspiration by the full use of all that they have done and said 
which eventually, in the tests of time and experience, proves its value. 
The courage and the steadfastness of Barth and the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of Schweitzer will perhaps loom larger than the services of 
either to theology, where both have been destructive of error rather 
than constructive architects of new systems of thought. 


V 


What is true of modern prophets such as these is equally applicable 
to the ancient prophets. The forms which faith constructs for itself 
in its dogmas are temporary. As Lessing long ago pointed out, they 
are a scaffolding which must be torn away before the faith itself can 
be seen in its true beauty. The teachings of the apostles are in large 
measure scaffolding, constructed out of contemporary materials ac- 
cording to contemporary patterns. The apostles’ interpretations of 
Jesus’ character and significance testify to the great fact that he in- 
spired them with religious faith and with moral devotion. He re- 
vealed God to them. Neither he nor the “Comforter,’ whom, 
according to John, he had sent, inspired the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth, or the Logos, or the priesthood of Melchizedek, or the vision 
of the four horsemen of the Apocalypse. Each of these ideas is an 
intellectual construction, borrowed from heathen myth, Greek phi- 
losophy, or rabbinic speculation, just as Paul’s idea of redemption was 
suggested by the sacral manumission of slaves, his Christ mysticism by 
the mystery religions, and his arbitrary predestinarianism by auto- 
cratic monarchies. In every case the fact of religious or moral sig- 
nificance must not be confounded with the explanation of it. It is the 
moral experience and the religious insight of the prophets and apostles 
which has value for us. “In the beginning God” must not be thrown 
away because he is said to have made the world in six days. 

The same argument applies to the Gospels—but with a difference. 
The application is the same because there are contemporary elements 
—temporary, if you wish—in the teachings of Jesus just as there are 
in the teachings of the apostles. He did not know that the earth 
travels around the sun, that malaria was caused by mosquitoes, or that 
“demoniacs” were afflicted with schizophrenia. But he did have un- 
equalled insight into the characters of men and the fundamental 
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moral issues of society. He had a religious faith that carried him 
victoriously through every test to the last supreme trial of fortitude 
and devotion. He inspired men who knew him with unbounded love 
and admiration which demanded for its expression every superlative 
category of reverence and praise. Messiah, Son of God, Son of man, 
Virgin Birth, Logos, Pre-existence—nothing was too high. The Gos- 
pel stories of him still beget the same regard and reverence. It does 
not matter whether he will ever come as the Son of man on the 
clouds of heaven and divide the sheep from the goats. He will eter- 
nally sit in judgment upon every man who comes to know him. It 
does not matter whether he said, ““Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden.” The faith and self-forgetfulness which he inspires 
will always give rest to those who come to him in the Gospels. No 
legitimate criticism can rob him of his superlative faith in the basic 
value of righteousness, of his unrivaled courage and constancy, or of 
his superhuman ability to inspire those qualities in others. To all 
who listen with open mind, he still speaks as never man spake. 

Criticism, which ascribes some sayings to early Christian polemic, 
which denies to Jesus and credits to apostolic faith such immodest 
claims as appear in the fourth Gospel and in the “Johannine sayings,” 
such as “Come unto me” and “No man knoweth the Son but the 
Father and no man knoweth the Father but the Son,” aids rather than 
destroys faith. Interpretation which points out and explains the con- 
temporary elements in the story, its ancient superstitions, Oriental 
exaggerations, and Jewish narrowness, only allows the true character 
of Jesus to stand out in a clearer and more attractive light. Our chief 
difficulties in seeking Jesus are the apostles who stand between us 
and him. Why, then, base our faith on theirs? 


VI 


Why should we seek our inspiration second hand? This is the point 
of difference between applying the argument above to the apostles 
and to Jesus. They also inspire faith and loyalty. But the true source, 
for them as for us, is Jesus. His faith is simple, his relation to God 
direct, immediate. Why any modern should wish to turn away from 
the Gospels to the confused, contradictory, and antiquated theology 
of the apostles is inexplicable. Possibly it is because so much of Chris- 
tian theology always has been based upon the apostles rather than 
upon the Gospels and because it is so much easier to say, “Lord, 
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Lord,” than to do the will of the Father in heaven. Theology is much 
less complicated and more effortless than morality. The “chambered 
nautilus” cannot return to the “mansion” it has outgrown. No age 
has had greater need than this one for pioneers who can hear the 
whisper, “Something hidden, go and find it.” This age needs again 
the note of authority in that voice that echoes down 2,000 years of 
history: “It hath been said to them of old time. . . . but I say 
unto you. . . .” It needs, not credal belief, but creative faith. 

In turning back to the apostles, this age of moral and religious 
_ retrogression believes that it is going back to something positive, 
stable, and dependable. The hope is both mistaken and impossible. 
The apostolic faith conquered the Roman empire because it gradu- 
ally adapted its language and ideas to the comprehension of that great 
world. Paul had to break down the original Jewish particularism 
of primitive Christianity. He and the author of the Fourth Gospel 
reinterpreted Jewish messianism. Individualistic mysticism replaced 
the social salvation promised in the proclamation of the reign of God. 
Personal immortality was substituted for the bodily resurrection. 
Baptism became a mystery initiation. The simple common meal 
became a mystery sacrament for initiates only. Imposing ritual re- 
placed the simple reading of the Scriptures with pertinent practical 
comment. The Saturnalia was converted into Christmas. Heathen 
goddesses became madonnas. Gods and goddesses were transformed 
into saints. By such adaptations Christianity conquered the ancient 
world—and the ancient world almost conquered Christianity, for the 
church wandered farther and farther from the source of true inspira- 
tion. The secret of the success of early Christianity was that it 
preached the truth in words and thought forms “understanded of 
the people.” The cause of its eventual failure was that it forgot him 
who is the truth and the life for his interpreters, and wandered 
farther and farther from him. We will only repeat their failure if we 
turn away from the religion of Jesus to the religion about Jesus, if we 
put the apostolic faith, not his faith, first. 


VII 


Christianity will not recapture twentieth-century civilization by 
returning to the sixteenth or the first century. The strategy of vic- 
torious faith is not repristinization or modernization, but conscious, 
intelligent, and conscientious reinterpretation. We cannot even say, 
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“Back to Jesus.” It was the faith, not of the prophets, but of the 
apostles which conquered the Roman empire. Not the faith, either 
of prophets, evangelists, or apostles, but the faith of men and women 
living today will conquer the modern world. 

As “John” and a host of others reinterpreted Jesus for the Graeco- 
Roman world, as Luther preached a gospel for the sixteenth and 
Wesley for the eighteenth, so we must preach a gospel for the twen- 
tieth century. Its conceptual forms must suit our day or our message 
will be only “sound and fury, signifying nothing.” Its soul must come 
out of our own moral and religious experience. Dibelius was partly 
right and partly wrong; the conclusions drawn from his statement 
wholly wrong. The apostolic faith began in the disciple relation. 
Christianity was founded on the faith of men who must have known 
Jesus and his religion. Our faith must be ours, not theirs, and it 
must be based, not upon their religion, but upon his. 

In seeking the forms in which to express the message we will not 
ignore the past nor can we be bound by it. In seeking inspiration 
we cannot rest upon the past ; we must have our own experience. But 
we will not forget the experience of the great geniuses of the past, 
the prophets and apostles of all ages. Above all, we will go back 
to the apostle and high priest of our profession. “Having spoken of 
old to the fathers by the prophets in numerous partial and varied 
ways, God eventually spoke unto us by his Son.” If we listen carefully 
to him, the siren voices of secularism, naturalism, and humanism will 
never seduce us into adaptations or reinterpretations of his faith which 
will obscure or deny it. Neither will the dogmas of apostles, popes, 
reformers, revivalists, or fundamentalists fetter the free activity of 
the spirit that continually reveals new truth to seeking souls. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
CREATIVITY OUT OF CONTROL 


Spirit AND Reauiry, by Nicotas Berpyarv. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $ 3.00. 


ie M. Berdyaev the cause of our present woes is a failure of spirit. Man 
has lost his contact with the spiritual energy that lives at the roots of his 
existence. This loss is due to too great a stress on rationality, and too insistent 
a demand for objective evidence. The cure is to be sought in a different 
approach to our experience: we must take our own action as the material for 
reflection. By reckoning with our inner consciousness of free, creative action 
we begin to realize that “reality is not a creation of knowledge” but that 
“knowledge is an event within being.’ But modern man tries to give this 
spiritual activity an objective status, to place it ‘‘out there” so as to think 
_ about it further. In so doing, he makes it abstract, exterior and rationalistic, 
and loses it. Instead, he must cling to this profound personal experience in 
its concrete particularity. Dynamic, kinaesthetic (Berdyaev does not use this 
word) appreciation of the experience is the only avenue to knowledge of 
spirit. 

Existential philosophy is the name usually given to this view, and the author 
employs the term. At first glance it sounds like an extreme subjectivism ; and 
in terms of a search for some objective, universal reality the charge would have 
point. But Professor Berdyaev rejects the objectification of spirit as reality. 
That way lies only the conceptual universal, for “the agency of the subject 
helps to elaborate a concept of so-called ‘primal’ being.” To objectify spirit 
is to destroy it by transmuting its creative activity into law or fate or authority 
or finiteness or static fixation of some other variety. When this is done free- 
dom is doomed, and freedom is the fundamental meaning of spirit. Only 
where man plumbs the depths of life “in the personal experience of destiny, in 
its suffering, nostalgia, love, creation, freedom, and death” does he come to 
realize that tension which is the mark of the spiritual. 

Here the evil in the world manifests itself, and in recoil man may resort to 
ascetic discipline. If this asceticism takes the form not of an escape from the 
world, but of a concentration of his inner energies to master his world, then it 
partakes of spirituality. Not by humiliation or denigration of man, but by dis- 
interested devotion to God is the triumph to be achieved. Evil and suffering 
are not escaped, even by God, but they lose their sting. This is the spiritual 
tragedy of freedom—that it is at once the matrix of evil and the source of 
victory over evil. 

This aboriginal freedom is the strange realm of which the mystic speaks. It 
is Boehme’s Abgrund and Eckhart’s Gottheit (as distinguished from Gott). 
But when mysticism resorts to theological conceptualization to explain this 
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“primal pre-existential freedom” the result is absurdity. “Being is not that 
which is apprehended, but that which is loved”: with these words from Feuer- 
bach (sic) Berdyaev clinches his point; and also shows the way to spiritual 
renewal. Spiritual power comes not in passive contemplation, not in obedience 
to authority, but in the realization that “on the threshold of the most profound 
and ultimate depths we are faced with the revelation that our experience is 
contained within the depths of the Divine life itself.” 

Two questions suggest themselves: Is there a relation to spirit that lies 
deeper in our experience than conceptual knowledge? and, How does spirit 
function through man as a constructive power in the world? For it is clear 
that M. Berdyaev is no recluse but a social revolutionary. Indeed in this very 
fact lies the clue to an understanding of the strength and weakness of his 
position. 

That knowledge follows upon experience, seeking to organize the flow of 
dynamic living into some conceptual scheme and failing, who can deny? The 
force of the “existential” viewpoint is clear: in the decisive acts of living man 
feels about him the play of forces that he cannot fully schematize. To mistake 
his schematic knowledge for the direct knowledge is to substitute symbol for 
reality. So far I am in agreement. However, man’s life moves forward by the 
employment of conceptual schemes. Of such is Berdyaev’s own ideal. 

Apart from them he has the flux of indeterminacy but not the control of 
freedom. The concepts crystallize and give a foothold for the spring that spirit 
gives. Here the author has, in his preoccupation with freedom, lost sight of the 
mechanics of control. He shatters all complacencies, all regulations, all 
formalities, even all moralities—in good revolutionary fashion. But does he 
escape the need for form and pattern without which creativity becomes riotous 
and love merely explosive? He talks much of pneuma but neglects logos. 
Consequently the protest having been registered—rather too repetitiously and 
discursively—he leaves us in the air. We may land on earth or fall into the 
void. 


Epwin E. AuBreEy. 


CHRISTIAN BEGINNINGS AND CHRISTIAN GOALS 


Tuese Suarep His Passion, by Epwin McNem Porear. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 
Live For Tomorrow, by Ratpu W. Sockman. The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 
Remakinc Lire, by Atsert W. Beaven. The Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


H™ are three stimulating volumes that supplement one another in 
rather unusual fashion and may well be read together, although not quite 
in parallel columns. They come at this difficult business of being Christian 
from very different angles—one the exegetical, one the individualistic, and one 
the organizational. But these approaches are neither contradictory nor exclu- 
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sive, and withal they have a common starting point, namely the phenomenon 
of tension in human experience. Poteat specifically discusses certain contacts 
of Jesus’ last days in their setting of climactic physical and spiritual stress. 
Sockman seeks to share his true insights as to essential and eternal values with 
individual men and women who feel the conflicts and confusions of the 
present. And as he challenges the church, Beaven begins by calling attention 
to the fact that “there is a storm on.”’ No one of these books is recommended 
as comfortable bed-time reading. 

Dr. Poteat, with his well-recognized homiletic skill, has selected eight in- 
cidents or interviews from the records of the last six days of Jesus’ life, ranging 
from the visit with Mary and Martha, to Pontius Pilate’s dreams and de- 
cisions. In each case he has retold the story, reconstructing the setting with 
free imagination, and filling in conversational details omitted in the Gospels. 
He shows a remarkable understanding of the general Biblical and historical 
backgrounds, and we may well pass over a few bits of literary license in his 
portrayals, inasmuch as they do add vividness without any essential distortions. 
And in each instance, the interpretation is transferred to our present circum- 
stances, with an application that is as inescapable as it is emphatic. For we 
all have allowed ourselves to live under tension. Even in our Christian prac- 
tice, we have been “seduced by the sirens of activism.” And this tension pro- 
duces fear—the very fear on which it lives—a vicious circle! Thomas was 
afraid, and Philip was afraid, and Peter, and Judas, and Pilate! Men and 
women today are afraid of the tragic involvements that are about them and 
from which they need spiritual emancipation. 


Life is essentially tragic. This is no morbid word. Life begins in a paroxysm of physical 


anguish, and ends in the pains of death... . The Unique quality of human life—indeed 
its only divine endowment, we incline to say—is the capacity to make the tragedy of life 
redemptive; to transmute the pain of mortal life into the power of godlikeness. . . . To 


the Christian who has apprehended the meaning of the Cross, these trying days may be the 
overture of a new Redemption, which shall ultimately be made possible only by those, 
who down the ages and to the end of time, have shared and will share the passion of the 


Son of Man. 

Fitting so well into this groove of thought leading out from the Christian 
beginnings of Passion Week, come a succession of penetrating personal diag- 
noses and counselings from the prolific pen of Dr. Sockman. He also takes 
his point of departure from the stress of the times, noting in his preface that 
“this book goes to press on the day that Hitler goes into Poland.” His very 
chapter headings are stirring—for example, “A Truce with aii, sulle s 
Growing Edge,” “Highways of Hope,” and “The Challenge of Change.” It 
would seem that Dr. Sockman must have written with one of his own striking 
sentences across his typewriter: ““The unstirred mind, like the unused attic, gets 
cobwebs in its corners.” For there is no dust between these pages. 

Live for Tomorrow is a particularly wholesome book to put in the hands 
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of people in their twenties and thirties. For it presents not merely skillful 
analytical sketches of current issues and problems, but vital and creative sug- 
gestions for victorious adjustment. As a matter of fact, it is almost a dangerous 
book for preachers, its points are so effectively made, its outlines are so clear, 
and its phrasings are so quotable. Were not the content so substantial, one 
might be tempted to chide the author for juggling with words. But there is 
instead a remarkable gift of saying just the right thing in the most radiantly 
memorable manner. Take a few of his shafts out of the full quiver, and see 
how they soar. “The tensions of conflicting desires consume our energies and 
confuse our objectives.” “In trying to keep up to the minute, our interests 
tend to become momentary.” ‘“‘Some of us have many irons in the fire but we 
change them so often that only the handles get hot.” “We cannot treat the 
present as an island of sense experience surrounded by an ocean of forgetful- 
ness. Today is an isthmus connecting the continents of memory and hope.” 
“Progress demands something more dynamic than mere decency, something 
more redemptive than mere respectability.” “The function of good govern- 
ment is not to soften its citizens with guaranteed futures, but to strengthen 
them with secure foundations on which they can build their own tomorrows.” 
“Love is an overworked word for an unemployed emotion.” “By striving to- 
ward the impossible perfections, we are helped to perfect the possible.” These 
random chips will serve to indicate the quality of workmanship. And be it said 
again, most emphatically, that this striking style is the vehicle for a passionate 
evangel of the Christian way of living, and it is full freighted with courage and 
confidence. , 

President Beaven, in the third of these books—its substance being the 1939 
Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University—makes very much the same emphasis 
on the quality of the life that the times demand. But he treats it primarily 
from the socialized point of view, that is to say, the place of the church in re- 
making individual lives and reshaping society. With steady step, even if at 
times the tread be a bit heavy and overweighted with long quotations, the 
author moves with convincing logic through the existing crisis in religious life 
to the basic necessity for transformed personalities. He is quite at home among 
the scientists, and makes a convincing case for the inherent malleability of 
human nature and its responsiveness to “the Christian cause and its demand 
for great living.” One chapter deals with “The Pulpit and the Life-Changing 
Process” and another considers “Remaking Life through Fellowship,” but 
even in his emphasis upon the social function of the church, he warns against 
thinking that strength is to be found in bigness of buildings or brilliance of 
speaking or even in balanced budgets. The test of the church is to be found in 
the lives that through its influence are “moving steadily and increasingly in the 
direction of Christlikeness.” 


One is often moved to wonder why there must be so many more books 
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‘Tolling continually from the presses. Their justification can be found only in 
the presentation of fresh content matter, or a different type of interpretation, 
or an intangible net impressiveness that constitutes an original contribution to 
the thought and life of a generation. Each of these books scores sufficiently on 
_ all three points to merit an early reading by those who would enrich their own 
experience by absorption from such a prophetic triumvirate as Poteat, Sock- 
man, and Beaven. 
Rossins Wotcott Barstow. 


OUR LORD, THE HOLY GHOST 


Descent or THE Dove: A Short History of the Holy Spirit in the Church, by CHARLES 
Wuurams. Oxford University Press, $2.50. 
HEN a reviewer—or a reader either—opens a work intended, as the 
title page says, ‘For the Companions of the Co-inherence,” he is sure 
to be intrigued though he may not be sure that he belongs to that worshipful 
company. When he has read the first paragraph of the first chapter, to wit: 
“The beginning of Christianity is, strictly speaking, at a point out of time. A 
metaphysical trigonometry finds it among the spiritual Secrets, at the meeting 
of two heavenward lines: one drawn from Bethany along the Ascent of 
Messias, the other from Jerusalem against the Descent of the Paraclete. That 
measurement, the measurement of eternity in operation, of the bright cloud 
and the rushing wind, is, in effect, theology’—he knows that he is dealing 
with an original mind. 

‘This reviewer knows nothing of the author. Williams says himself, in the 
Preface, that he has written three other books: Descent into Hell, He Came 
Down from Heaven and Taliessin—the third being poetry. He is an Anglican, 
said to be High Church, and certainly is a man with a brilliant and un- 
patterned mind—of an excursive and discursive quality. 

This mind he exercises through nine chapters, a postscript and a chrono- 
logical table. The Chapters? I—The Definition of Christendom; II—The 
Reconciliation with Time; I]I—The Compensations of Success; [V—The 
War of the Frontiers ; V—The Imposition of Belief ; VI—Consummation and 
Schism ; VII—The Renewal of Contrition ; VIII—The Quality of Disbelief ; 
IX—The Return of the Manhood. The author’s first intention for a title 
was, A History of Christendom: “it was changed,” he says, “lest any reader 
should be misled.” It is a history of Christendom, nevertheless; as unusual 
a history, perhaps, as was ever written. Whether its readers will be misled or 
led anywhere depends quite as much on what they bring to reading it as 
what they get therefrom. It demands a background knowledge of church 
history of a considerable and factual sort. Also, any reader may expect now 
and then to get lost in a fog; an alluring fog brightened with suffused light. 
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The key to the author’s purpose and performance seems to lie in a sentence | 
from the New Testament quoted on page six: “It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us.” For the author’s thesis is what the persons, the cultures and 
the centuries which inherited the primary impulse of the Gospel have made of 
it, under the guidance of “our Lord the Holy Ghost.” This is to attribute to 
the Holy Ghost a vast, elastic and paradoxical leadership. For there must, in 
the author’s conception, be room enough under that leadership for action and 
reaction, wisdoms and follies, and many issues arrestingly different from St. 
Paul’s catalogue of the fruits of the Spirit. 

Within the framework so sketched, Williams does succeed in organizing the 
making of the church, its theology, its impact upon Western civilization. His 
puzzling chapter headings explain and justify themselves and twenty centuries 
of church history do emerge—not always clear-cut nor factually precise. One 
reads it as though he were watching a succession of nebulae become planets 
and satellites—though the nebulous does not always get completely organized. 
But in substance it is all here; this emergence of Christianity as an organized 
and historical fact; the theological controversies; the making of the creeds; 
the development of the hierarchy; the pride and the power of the church; 
* schisms; missionary expansion; the Reformation; our present religious and 
theological orders. 

The charm, and sometimes the irritation of the book, is in the way the 
author does it. His style is unfailingly—now and then laboriously, occasionally 
wearingly—brilliant. I should think him a little under the spell of his style. 
He might now and then say what he means in so many plain words. Actually 
he cannot always say what he means, one must spell it out—or give it up. For 
all that, a good deal of it is like getting hold of the poles of a battery ; he does 
shock, so to speak, the reader’s mind awake. 

His obiter dicta are delightful, as that “the mark of the Alexandrian school 
was that they were all gentlemen” ; or that Newman won his notorious quarrel 
with Kingsley “because Kingsley was less of a writer and even more of a 
gentleman.” His interpretations of literature reveal the play of his mind. No 
one else ever quite made of Lancelot and Guinevere and Galahad what he 
makes of them; nor quite, I think, of Dante either. His Montaigne is sympa- 
thetically done. So is his Voltaire; one is not so sure of his Pascal. He has a 
better word for the Jesuits than most. He finds the revival of modern theology 
in Kierkegaard and considers the present renaissance of religion to be theo- 
logical rather than ethical. 

I should think his chapter on the Quality of Disbelief, a study of doubt and 
doubters, one of his best. One paragraph on what happens to a great doctrine 
fallen into weak hands is priceless: “So Augustine’s predestination was safe 
with him, comprehensible in Calvin, tiresome in the English Puritans and 
quite horrible in the Scotch presbyteries.” One should note his love of para- 
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dox, as though he had read too much Chesterton, and a somewhat capricious 
use of Capital Letters to make the obscure impressive. And what he would 
have done without “co-inherence,” I do not know. 

The chronological table is the skeleton of the whole book taken out of the 
body and left quite to itself in a bare-bones kind of way. Read it back into 
the 236 pages and one has Williams’ scenario. It is rereading at its choicest— 
as though the Golden Bough was as much of an event as the Promulgation of 
the Dogma of Papal Infallibility, which indeed it was. The author docu- 
ments his positions lightly. But he has saturated his mind in the literatures of 
Christianity. On the whole: a book of fascinating uniqueness ; needing to be 
read more than once—and worth it. 

Gatus GLENN ATKINS. 


THE MANIFEST DESTINY OF AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


ee. MIssIONS ON THE AMERICAN Frontier, by Cotin B.GoopyKoontz. Caxton Printers, 
3-50. 
ACH addition by the Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho, to their Western 
Americana may well be keenly anticipated by all who delight either in 
a good story or good history. This book by Colin B. Goodykoontz, professor 
of history at the University of Colorado, qualifies in both respects. His narra- 
tive moves among the religious bodies from Baptists to Episcopalians and from 
Congregationalists to Mormons with quiet humor, sincerity, and an apprecia- 
tion of essential social and religious values, until forgotten days come to life 
again in all their importance, but mellowed by understanding. I approached 
his work with reluctance, as a duty ; but my interest increased until I read with 
a gusto which would not allow me to lay it down unfinished. 

There is an ancestral and community quality about all religion which makes 
it difficult to transplant. Seldom is piety hardy enough to withstand the 
shock. From Vermont and Maine to California, and from Colorado to Okla- 
homa or the Dakotas, the emigrant was accused of godlessness and the im- 
moralities. “Wind up your church members so that they will not run down in 
crossing the Mississippi,” a member of the Dakota Band exhorted the Eastern 
ministers. Theodore Roosevelt said the same thing in other words, “It is a 
serious and dangerous thing for any man to tear loose from the soil, from the 
region in which he and his forbears have taken root, and to be transplanted 
into a new land. He should receive all possible aid in that new land, and the 
aid can be tendered him most effectively by those who can appeal to him on 
the grounds of spiritual kinship.” It was easy to see when 150,000 roaring, 
fortune-seeking “boomers” rushed into the Cherokee Strip of Oklahoma on 
September 16, 1893, that the devil rode with them, and that the missionaries 
had a job on their hands. 
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The motives which sustained that amazing activity, by which for a century 
the American churches kept pace with an increase of about a million popula- 
tion each year, Goodykoontz rightly shows to have been mixed. Christian 
idealism, denominational rivalries, humanitarianism, nationalism, enlightened 
self-interest, anti-Catholicism, the “manifest destiny” of American Protestant- 
ism and democracy, the Americanization of the foreign born, and a desire to 
lessen industrial tension and safeguard American social and economic insti- 
tutions—all these frequently appear in the letters and papers he quotes, as 
well as the desire to witness to the saving power of Christ. But all this effort to 
control the religion, social life, and education of the new country, was 
wrought, he says, “mainly through devoted men who shared the hardship of 
the frontier, not primarily in order to enjoy its material blessings, but to 
make their contribution there to the good life. They toiled obscurely and laid 
down their lives freely. . . . They believed that righteousness exalteth a 
nation and that sin is a reproach to any people.” 

Perhaps their greatest joy and reward was a fellowship, a sacramental bond, 
whether in the exuberant reunions of the Yale bands or the annual conferences 
of the Methodist itinerants. 


These were occasions of rejoicing and refreshing of weary warriors. After weeks or 
months of hardship, long hours of solitary journeys through the wilderness, and many 
conflicts with the Devil, the itinerants came together for fellowship and inspiration. They 
embraced one another and wept for joy when they met. They shed tears of sorrow when 
the time for parting came. Having received their assignments from the bishop, or the 
presiding elder, they went back to the field of battle shouting their praises of the Lord 
God of Hosts. 

Professor Goodykoontz has been caught by the spirit of one of the world’s 
great epics—greater than most of us know. 


WILLIAM F., FRAZIER. 


ORDERS AND REUNION 


Tue Sacrament oF Reunron, by Cyrm Ricuarpson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 


| Pracecbeitees Richardson, who is himself a priest of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, writes as a supporter of the proposed Concordat between 
the Presbyterian Church and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States; and his book is a discussion of the religious and theological issues in- 
volved by that proposal. His theological courage and candor, combined with 
his careful and fair-minded statement of historical arguments, make the book 
a really important contribution to the cause of reunion. Professor Richardson 
sees clearly that the particular scheme under consideration must presuppose a 
basis of doctrinal agreement which is wider than a mere acceptance of the Chris- 
tian creed: there must also be some agreement as to the relation of “order” to 
the essential nature of the church. For, if a Christian believes the type of 
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“polity” existing in his own Church to be so essential to the church’s being 
_ that no church which has a different polity can be recognized as belonging to 
the church at all, then he cannot with sincerity accept the principles on which 
the Concordat is based. The main purpose of Professor Richardson’s first 
_ chapter is to insist upon this point and to draw out its implications. It is, I 
think, rather unfortunate that he should speak of “different religions” within 
Christianity, when he apparently means “doctrines of the Church so radically 
incompatible with one another that upholders of the one cannot or ought not 
to join in a single communion with upholders of the other.” Surely he is 
_ exaggerating such doctrinal differences to the point of absurdity when he 
writes that “the doctrine of Apostolic Succession is an act of faith which is 
prior to a judgment of true or false and alone gives meaning to the terms true 
or false.” For, if this were so, Professor Richardson would be unable not only 
to argue with, but even to contradict, a believer in the apostolic succession— 
an incapacity from which he clearly does not believe himself to suffer. Never- 
theless his main point is both sound and important. Any reunion effected by 
such a scheme as that of the proposed Concordat must imply an agreement on 
a certain basic doctrine of the church’s unity, which differs from the Roman 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox doctrines, and also from “the branch theory” 
of the Tractarians, which still lays its dead hand upon a considerable section 
of Anglo-Catholics. 

So far, as an Episcopalian, I should find myself able to accept Professor 
Richardson’s argument wholeheartedly. But he then proceeds, by a discus- 
sion of the apostolic succession and of the sacraments, to determine more pre- 
cisely what the basic doctrine of church unity must be. And here, while 
acknowledging the force of much that he says, I cannot follow him entirely. 
He assumes the doctrine of apostolic succession to imply a succession of actual 
ordinations stretching back to the apostles themselves—the meaning given to 
it by Roman Catholics and Tractarians. Having shown this form of the doc- 
trine to be both historically unsound and fatal to the acceptance of the Con- 
cordat, he seems to draw the conclusion (though he does not actually state it) 
that no unity of ministerial order can be judged essential to the church’s life 
or being. Different forms of ministerial order prevail in the churches con- 
cerned in the Concordat. We must therefore, according to Professor Richard- 
son, accept the view (suggested by the actual language of the Concordat) 
that, while these churches remain separate as at present, the orders and sacra- 
ments of each are valid only within the sphere of the particular church to 
which they belong. In reuniting, then, the churches are to extend the validity 
of one another’s orders and sacraments. 

Now, on the general presuppositions which I share with Professor Richard- 
son, this seems to me to be one possible way of solving a very difficult and 
controversial problem. But I do not think that it is the best way ; for it seems 
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to be open to grave objection on the part of many who might otherwise be 
eager to accept the general principles of the Concordat. Prima facie it seems to 
involve rejecting the claim of the present Presbyterian and Anglican Churches 
to ordain ministers of the word and sacraments in the Church of God, not 
simply in a divided part of it. Moreover, if no outward unity of ministerial 
order is really essential to the church’s life, why should outward or organic 
reunion be an imperative duty which calls for every sacrifice except that of 
conscience? Why should we not acquiesce rather in some kind of loose federa- 
tion or other rapprochement, which would create no greater theological diffi- 
culty and far less practical disturbance? 

On the historical side of the question I have no important criticism to make 
of Professor Richardson’s very careful statements. But he seems to me to have 
unduly simplified the theological issue by assuming that Anglicans who value 
the doctrine of apostolic succession must necessarily interpret it in the same 
way as the Tractarians or Bishop Gore. He takes no account of the view of it 
believed by scholars like Dr. Headlam (The Doctrine of the Church and Chris- 
tian Reunion, London 1920) and the late Professor C. H. Turner (Essays on 
the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, ed. by H. B. Swete, Lon- 
don 1921) to have been that of the early church. According to this view the 
essential succession is a succession not so much in actual ordinations as in the 
holding of a duly constituted office and authority within the one body of the 
church. Thus regarded the “validity” of any ministry, whether episcopal or 
other, is dependent upon the unity of the whole body of Christ’s church, in 
which it is given, received and exercised. In other words the ministry is “‘vali- 
dated” by the fact (at least as a sine qua non) that it is a ministry in and of 
the Catholic Church; it is not the validity of the ministry, considered by itself, 
which (as the Tractarians were bound to suppose) makes “Catholic” the 
church in which it is conferred. 

The principle of this doctrine of the succession, if its application is made 
relevant to existing conditions, may be of great importance to the present work 
of the ecumenical movement. That movement confronts a situation in which 
the church’s outward and visible unity has been broken by a multitude of 
schisms. If then we hold that the complete validity of the ministry depends on 
the visible unity of the church, it follows that that complete validity nowhere 
in fact exists—the apostolic succession has nowhere been preserved in the 
fullness of its original meaning and implications. On the other hand, nothing 
is gained even in logic, and much:is lost in matters far more important, by 
trying to deny altogether the existence of Catholic validity in the ministry and 
sacraments of any church. The severed members of the body are not com- 
pletely severed, and each retains some touch with the sacramental life and 
apostolic authority of the one church. Yet that is no reason whatever for dis- 
paraging unity in outward order as non-essential (if it is non-essential, why 
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trouble about it?) or for asking those who have retained a large measure of 

external continuity to deny in principle the value and importance of that 
‘retention. Rather reuniting churches should be seeking, so far as in them 
lies, to make their own and each other’s ministries more fully valid as fuller 
expressions of the essential unity in faith and order of Christ’s church. And 
surely, with that end in view, Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches should 
emphasize and try to build on the fact that both alike have all along in inten- 
tion been ordaining their ministers to a ministry in the whole Catholic Church 
of God. That is precisely the intention which they wish to confirm and to 
bring a step nearer to actual fulfillment. 

Speaking as an Episcopalian who values highly the doctrine of apostolic 
succession, I am entirely willing to admit that the “monarchical” episcopate 
was a historical development from a state of things in which episcopal func- 
tions were exercised by a college of presbyter-bishops, and that there is no 
inherent reason why the church could never again go back to such a pres- 
byterian form of “polity.” Nevertheless, as things now are, when Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians desire to restore a unity of ministerial order which has 
been broken, it is natural and even in practice necessary, in view of the posi- 
tion which the episcopate holds and has held in the universal church, that 
the restored order should include a distinction between episcopal and pres- 
byterial offices and functions. And in accepting such a restored order, Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians can surely, without sacrifice of principle, attach to 
it the same essential significance and value. For to both alike it will hence- 
forth constitute and express that unity of the church’s ministry of word and 
sacrament which both alike believe to be integral to the church’s very life 
on earth. 

The foregoing line of theological reasoning differs at certain points, as I 
have indicated, from Professor Richardson’s argument; but the gap between 
us is not a wide one, and I doubt if he would consider it unbridgeable, or 
suggest that I hold “a different religion” from himself. It seems to me that 
any scheme of reunion inspired by the ecumenical movement has two great 
dangers to avoid, which are very difficult to avoid simultaneously. The one is 
any suggestion that one of the reuniting bodies has hitherto existed outside the 
body of Christ’s Church. The other is any suggestion that no unity of out- 
ward order is essential or integral to the church on earth. Either suggestion 
makes any scheme of reunion unacceptable on one side; and each destroys the 
theological basis on which organic reunion must depend if it is to be per- 
manent. I am quite clear that Professor Richardson avoids the first suggestion, 
but not quite so clear as to his success in avoiding the second. 

Otrtver C. Quick. 
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Tue PuosopHy oF PuysicaL Scrence, by Sir Artuur Eppincton. The Macmillan 
Company, $2.50. 
Tue Human MEANING oF Science, by ArTHUR H. Compron. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, $1.00. 
HE perspective of the common man on the world of science has been 
much altered as the concepts of relativity and of quantum physics have 
fallen rudely across his rather naive outlook. The average intelligent person 
is a “common-sense realist” who takes things at face value. No matter how 
much idealistic philosophy he may have read—as a student, probably, if at all 
—he thinks of the objective world as existing “out there.” Until compara- 
tively recently he has had the support of physical science in this attitude. Now, 
however, he is confronted with a concept of extension which is dependent on 
velocity (Heisenberg’s “principle of uncertainty”) ; with a concept of “mat- 
ter” whose “particles” have no definite location; and with similar ideas that 
are disconcerting to a well-bred mentality. 

As Mr. Eddington puts it, with the coming of the relativity theory, physical 
hypotheses have been replaced by epistemological principles. These, unlike 
“merely empirical regularities,’ are “compulsory, universal, and exact.” In- 
exactness can result only from faulty deduction. The physicist must now study 
not natural entities but knowledge—a very different thing. When he does this 
the physicist becomes a philosopher. Rutherford’s “discovery” of the atomic 
nucleus, for example, “does not go beyond the waves which represent the 
knowledge we have of the nucleus.” But the philosopher-physicist goes on 
with his physics at top speed. Who else than Mr. Eddington has ventured to 
tell us the number of protons and electrons in the universe? That number is 
2%136X2*°°, (When the multiplying is done you will have a figure of 80 
digits.) Of course, Mr. Eddington charmingly admits, he has not counted them 
and has no fear that any one else will do so. What interests the reader is that 
this is a kind of calculation in which counting doesn’t count! The “existence” 
Mr. Eddington is ascribing to this cosmic army is not “real existence” in a_ 
metaphysical sense. Rather, it involves a “structural concept” according to 
which the “elementary particle” is, like a point in pure geometry, without 
extension. The magnitude ascribed to it is not intrinsic but arises entirely out 
of “relations.” 

It turns out, of course, that Mr. Eddington is philosophically in the tradition 
of subjective idealism. One is not surprised to find him acknowledging, on 
behalf of physicists, a debt to Kant. He does not entirely deny objectivity to 
the external world; rather, he calls his system “selective subjectivism.” But 
the selective process, the reader feels, has selected all that greatly interests the 
author—and what he is surest of. He escapes the dilemma in which Berkeley 
found himself only by ascribing epistemological validity to “sympathetic 
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understanding” (reminiscent of Bergson’s principle) which discloses the 
existence of other persons than oneself. (Berkeley escaped solipsism only by 
the grace of God!) Mr. Eddington, on logical grounds, takes the objective 
content of the external world as axiomatic. “But,” he says, “according to our 
conclusions, the laws of physics are a property of the frame of thought in 
which we represent our knowledge of the objective content, and thus far 
physics has been unable to discover any laws applying to the objective content 
itself.” 

Exactness, as applied to the laws of physics is to be understood in the 
light of the fact that “the subject-matter of these exact laws is probability.” 
The entire “system of fundamental physical laws is indeterministic.” Perhaps 
the most striking feature of Mr. Eddington’s discussion is his conclusion that 
the “non-correlation” of physical behavior (freedom from interference by 
conscious volition) is not a general but a special fact, “‘just as it is a special fact 
that space is normally empty or nearly empty.” A continuous distribution of 
the matter encountered in experience (as in the interior of a star), would have 
given rise to a different physics; no less would the influence of volition over 
matter, if it were the rule rather than the exception, have given us a different 
physics. A rather impressive passage is the following : 


Demonic activity (volition) remains, though it is limited to certain centres in men and 
the higher animals. Prayer and propitiation may still influence the course of physical 
phenomena when directed to these centres. We now think it ludicrous to imagine that 
rocks, sea and sky are animated by volitions such as we are aware of in ourselves. It would 
be thought even more ludicrous to imagine that the volitionless behaviour of rocks, sea 
and sky extends also to ourselves, were it not that we have scarcely yet recovered from 
the repressions of 250 years of deterministic physics. 


Mr. Eddington, as is well known, is a devout person. Yet he confesses to 
being a bit ‘“‘dubious” about the anticipated welcome for his book in the 
ranks of the orthodox. If he is accepted he wants it to be on his own terms. 
(Had he anticipated Dr. Micklem’s review he would have been spared even 
a moment of disquietude. ) 

Of somewhat different character and purpose and of modest scope is the 
little book by Mr. Compton, who is, however, of the same intellectual fellow- 
ship and who has, in addition to Mr. Eddington’s reverent outlook, an evan- 
gelical spirit. He is writing here in simple and popular style, quite definitely 
for the layman. 

Mr. Compton is in agreement with the majority of biologists in holding 
that man’s animal inheritance has not changed appreciably during the few 
thousand years of which history gives us a record. But looking at man cul- 
turally rather than biologically he finds ground for abundant hope. “Pessi- 
mists to the contrary notwithstanding, the desire to promote the good of 
others is really the spirit which is responsible for most of the constructive work 
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that men are doing.” Of course this only sets the problem of social recon- 
struction: “In biological terms, the fundamental problem of human ecology 
has become that of bringing into being a desire to contribute to the common 
welfare.” 

Mr. Compton is at pains to correct a misunderstanding of his book, The 
Freedom of Man. Some readers, he says, inferred from his use of the “un- 
certainty principle” that he rested the case for human freedom “on the 
assumption of the validity of quantum mechanics.” Not at all. “It is rather 
that I find reason to believe in freedom and wish to find whether the recog- 
nized laws of physics are consistent with such freedom.” The conclusion he 
reaches is thus expressed : 

The situation is then, in brief; such physical laws as the conservation of energy and 
momentum, the initial conditions and past history, serve to define limits within which 
action is possible. Within these limits there may be a wide range wherein a man may do 
as he pleases without violating any physical law. That he actually does as he pleases is 
a matter of everyday experience. A man’s pleasure, in other words consciousness, is thus 
an additional determining factor which supplements the physical laws in defining his 
actions. 

In thus exorcising mechanism these two writers, and others who share their 
outlook, are contributing not so much to the support of religion as to the 
liberation of science. To replace the concept of mechanical determination by a 
concept of probability and to find within the atom a realm of “uncorrelated” 
behavior—such achievements do not and cannot, in the nature of the case, 
give direct support to religious faith, though they do remove intellectual 
barriers from its path. 

One may question at this point Mr. Compton’s argument : 

So faith in an intelligent God may be a thoroughly scientific attitude, even though we 
may be unable to establish the correctness of our belief. Such a faith is presumably based 
on the experience that the hypothesis of God gives a more reasonable interpretation of the 


world than any other, and perhaps also, to the religious man, that it helps the thinking 
associated with his emotional life. (Italics mine.) 


This seems to the present writer to attempt too close an alliance between 


science and religion. The standpoint of religion and ethics is different from 
that of science. 


The problem of knowledge [says Mr. Eddington] is an outer shell underneath which 
lies another philosophical problem—the problem of values. It cannot be pretended that 
the understanding and experience gained in the pursuit of scientific epistemology is of 
much avail here; but that is no reason for trying to persuade ourselves that the problem 
does not exist. A scientist should recognise in his philosophy—as he already recognises in 
his propaganda—that for the ultimate justification of his activity it is necessary to look, 
away from the knowledge itself, to a striving in man’s nature, not to be justified of 
science or reason, for it is itself the justification of science, of reason, of art, of conduct. 


On the other hand, Mr. Compton’s hearty recognition of science as the 
handmaid of moral purpose in perfecting human society is a welcome anti- 
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dote for the current mood of depression about man and the world. He sees 
a social future through which alabaster cities gleam, and for the realization of 
its possibilities he puts responsibility squarely upon human shoulders. 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 


AN EXERCISE IN REASSERTION 


Tue Arts AND THE ART oF Criticism, by THEopore Meyer Greene. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, $5.00. 
R. Greene acknowledges at the outset of his book that the knowledge 
of the special arts displayed therein he owes to his colleagues at Prince- 
ton University. But Mr. Greene himself is a philosopher, and this impressive 
volume will make its widest appeal as the effort of a philosopher to redintegrate 
partial truths. Consequently, the program of Mr. Greene’s work is one of 
making distinctions and establishing relationships among these freshly per- 
ceived distinctions. But in the field of esthetic speculation, objections to the 
full use of man’s power to discriminate are currently strong. These objec- 
tions can be subsumed under three headings: (1) a work of art is a result of 
synthesis and fusion and lies outside of the “universe of discourse” where 
reason operates; (2) art exists independent of morality and—in Eric Gill’s 
phrase—“‘takes care of itself’; (3) a work of art can be studied, if at all, 
appreciatively and not normatively—the best critic is he who feels most and 
judges least. 

These varied resistances to the “art of distinguishing” have had results that 
the philosopher and theologian deplore but cannot combat. Mr. Greene’s 
work makes once more possible the assertion of vital relationships between 
the work of art and the mass of men for whom the works were, perhaps, 
created. This connection was once the chief end of all art. The converse is 
now thought just, and without taking into account this shift in theory, a 
defense of art for life’s sake cannot now be made. One must discard the 
Sublime, the Good, the Beautiful. If their equivalents are to be advanced, the 
task requires the kind of precise and informed analysis contained in Mr. 
Greene’s book—an analysis capable of inspiring acceptance even though it runs 
counter to much present belief about the nature of art. 

First, Mr. Greene’s analyses of specific artistic processes clearly demonstrate 
that discursive comprehension of a work of art does not devitalize. His own 
modesty, which leads him to support each definition by mumerous examples 
drawn from specific fields of art, compels assent—whereas the usual esthetic 
generalizings of a philosopher do not, unsupported as they seem to be by 
knowledge of actual works of art. Mr. Greene’s full studies of the actual 
artistic process soon convince one that those who consider art “beyond ques- 
tion” do so to their loss. The first three sections of the book deal with the 
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six “major arts” with reference to their subject-matters (the raw material 
which happens to be available to the artist), their form (the organization im- 
posed by the artist upon the raw material), and their content (the particular 
insights about reality that the artist, imposing form upon his raw material, ex- 
presses). From a study of these sections alone, artist and layman alike should 
come with an awakened knowledge of the possibilities and the limitations of 
the various artistic processes, knowing once more that in certain directions 
artistic frustration is certain and that in others artistic expressiveness is at 
least possible. 

Second, that art of all kinds exists for life’s sake and not purely for art’s, 
Mr. Greene repeatedly demonstrates—cursorily throughout the three sections 
of categorical analysis, and specifically in the last section of the book, which is 
entitled, “Principles of Criticism.” Art, the author makes abundantly clear, 
does not “take care of itself,” but has constant reference to and derives con- 
stant enrichment from the reality in which we all participate. Yet in doing 
this, Mr. Greene resorts to no simplifications whatever. Instead, once related 
to his illuminating categories, many a modern heresy becomes a facet of the 
composite truth which he establishes. Thus, what certain critics advance as 
the end of art, the achieving of “significant form,” is not denied by Mr. 
Greene; he shows such form to be indeed an important part of the artistic 
process, although it is not the final goal. The final goal presupposes the 
“significant form’? but is itself the reflection of a phase—large or small—of 
the world in which the artist works. It is the function of criticism not simply 
to isolate the “esthetic qualities” of a work of art but to note the relation of 
these qualities to the world which they combine to interpret. 

Third, in his section on the principles of criticism, Mr. Greene does not rest 
with the assertion that art has meaning in addition to the formal qualities that 
modern art-criticism concentrates on. He insists that all criticism—actually, 
or at any rate inferentially—assesses the value of the meaning expressed in a 
work of art—a value, moreover, that has its origin in some non-esthetic “uni- 
verse of discourse” (e.g., ethics, theology). Mr. Greene points out that criti- 
cism which is not in some way normative is non-existent: that even the critic 
who is most certain that he feels and nothing more, in the present of a work 
of art, cannot from the moment he begins to describe his feelings escape 
normative criticism. Willy-nilly, he must perform the complete act of criti- 
cism: that is, utter a statement not simply concerned with the work of art as 
art but also as reflection of a portion of reality. 

The establishing of these three assertions is the basic purpose of the book. 
Assent is inspired by the empirical nature of the discussions and, even more 
strongly, by Mr. Greene’s patient but rigorous definitions. The rigor does not 
—remarkably enough—cancel the patience and delicacy with which Mr. 
Greene endeavors to see each esthetic “fact.” Consequently, one’s mind may 
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disagree with Mr. Greene’s specific artistic preferences and still choose to 
operate within the framework established by Mr. Greene’s continuing and 
consistent process of defining. The categories arrived at are Aristotelian in 
outline but display a complexity that Aristotle himself might have effected 
had he been faced with the ramifications that Mr. Greene encounters. And 
if, in the last analysis, one does reject certain dicta, one does so with a sense 
of having had one’s own categories of apprehension or judgment enriched by 
the process of redefinition that The Arts and the Art of Criticism demands. 

Mr. Greene is a Christian who believes in a divine order and in man’s 
ability to comprehend, in art and in life, parts of that order. But neither the 
categories he has established nor his method of closely relating them to actual 
works of art rests on Mr. Greene’s own religious faith. As a critic, Mr. Greene 
notably demonstrates man the rational animal; it is as a rational animal that 
he is primarily successful in reestablishing relationships severed by modern 
criticism. Quite rightly, he does not rest his case on his faith as a Christian 
since the human reason alone can demonstrate practically all that is germane 
to the book’s argument. 

That Mr. Greene’s particular task, performed within these limits, achieves 
successful fruition should hearten others who wish to work at the same task 
or similar tasks: the reestablishment of a society that is integral and not dis- 
parate—a society that is something else than a congeries of unrelated ac- 
tivities—a society in which each human activity has for all other human 
activities that kind of illumination which nature and God at the outset or- 
dained. To men with such hopes, Mr. Greene’s book shows that distinguo— 
and all that distinguo implies—is not outmoded scholasticism but is as “func- 
tional” to the task at hand as the cantilever is to Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
architecture. The Arts and the Art of Criticism is the Novum Organum of the 
arts and whatever the arts illuminate, and unlike Bacon’s effort in behalf of 
the natural sciences, it excels in a consciousness of the arguments to be met 
and displays the self-consistent structure that is one of Mr. Greene’s own 


criteria of a great work of art. 
Harotp H. Watts. 


A GREAT WAR NOVEL 


Verpun: MEN or Goop Wu, Volume VIII, by Jutes Romatns. Translated from the 
French by Grrarp Hopkins. Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50. 
ERDUN is a great war novel within a great series. The earlier volumes 
have carried the chief characters through adolescence and education 
into love, family relations and a Parisian setting. The narrative of the present 
volume, however, is independent and will be perfectly clear if the reader is 


not following the entire series. 
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Though it is only at the very end that the young lieutenant pulls on his 
gloves, draws his sword, cries Vive la Republique! and leads his men over 
the parapet singing the Marseillaise, the whole book is the affirmation of the 
French spirit. Its version of the war is strikingly remote from Anglo-Saxon. 
literalism. Sex, wounds, maggots and the vivid soldier’s vocabulary are not its 
materials. A priest appears once, but only in an episode; there is no nurse, 
no doctor, no hospital ; little emphasis on slaughter and death. 

The stuff of the novel is the remoter impact of these experiences upon the 
mind. War is described reflectively; often through the mouths of men on 
leave from the front. The odor of corpses is conveyed reminiscently, with 
philosophical fastidiousness. Yet in some strange way the effect of the book 
is to universalize war. Verdun becomes a symbol for other nations than the 
French, and of battles yet unfought. The effect of this mood of reflective de- 
tachment upon the imagination is most powerful. The reader’s muscles tighten 
under the sound of bombardment and his vitals retract in fear. Yet in the 
large the method is that of statistical summation. Romains depicts the whole 
multiplicity of typical elements which enter into wars fought by entire na- 
tions—officers, men, equipment, food, weather, roads, military procedures, 
jokes, fluctuations of morale, production of munitions, leaves and letters from 
home, profiteers, politicians, the gossip of the Paris salons. Sharp juxtapositions 
of contrasting characters and groups, repeated shiftings of outlook and con- 
stant inter-weaving, create the effect of a vast tapestry binding many subjects 
within one design. To the accompaniment of sounds, sights (often those of 
peaceful landscapes as they appear even to embattled men), and deeds, all of 
which have become symbolic, the sense of the whole is primarily conveyed 
through the conversation and letters of men. Jerphanion, the hero, writes let- 
ters to his wife and talks to his friends. These are the vehicle of a continuous 
viewpoint and a philosophy through and about which other characters and 
events pass in quick succession. 

The book has two main parts: the Prelude and the Battle. The first is a 
profound study of the psychological modifications compelled by the stalemate 
on the Western Front, where the intended war of movement had degenerated 
into a war of position. War had become organized as an “attrition factory” ; 
each side attempting to wear down its foes. Verdun in this phase was a “wall,” 
such as ought not to have been possible from the viewpoint of all earlier mili- 
tary theory. But technical equipment had created a power of resistance 
greater than any possible power of attack. The mind had to forego all an- 
ticipation of quick victory and adjust itself to the long monotony of “the 
duration.” 

But life in its totality, national and individual, had to go on, and did. The 
nation had lost every feeling of romance. The lecturer at the staff college, 
now a General, insisted on beginning every lunch with hors d’oeuvres. Papa 
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By 


Joffre was the Man of the Hour because of his imperturbable calm. The 

‘munitions manufacturer went on eating oysters as a civic duty. The boot 
manufacturer kept knocking from door to door and filling out forms with the 
expansion of his contracts. The bored poilu hung his hat on the skeleton’s 
hand. The Kaiser asked the international correspondent how long the war was 
going to last. Men lying face down in shallow trenches cursed the silence of 
artillery because it was impossible to keep keyed up indefinitely. They craved 
the relaxation of terror and danger. Jerphanion saw in this a return of the 
mental outlook of the middle ages; men had become like a shoal of fish: but 
worse than that, because in indefinite waiting upon shock the individual be- 
comes empty. Nothing can replace a barrage save another barrage. Behind 
the lines indefinite delay releases all manner of cross-purposes which pyramid 
into indecision. 

Clearer minds give themselves to disillusionized reflection. It becomes evi- 
dent that whatever its results, the war cannot turn out well. So far, Jerphanion 
reflects, certain intangibles apart—‘‘the positive results have been a harvest 
of profiteers, baseness of soul in people at the rear which leads them to find it 
perfectly natural that we should continue to act as a bulwark beyond which 
they can carry on their filthy little lives and their filthy little activities of buy- 
ing and selling.” The soldiers come to take an unromantic view of the conduct 
and motives of their women, even of their mothers. Still more biting are the 
rationalizations of the intellectuals as to why we should continue the struggle. 
The soldier on leave immediately falls into these moods of the civilian 
majority. 

All things considered, the battle is better. The book makes no attempt to 
suggest the action at Verdun in its totality. The central theme is still its re- 
actions upon small groups of soldiers. When the enemy guns are picking off 
men at the rate of one a minute and all communication lines are down, im- 
potent soldiers bandy back and forth “the Phrase.” This derived from a pre- 
war article of Foch’s which read: “When the time comes we shall charge the 
foe and let cold steel decide.” Men lying in shallow shell-holes devised intri- 
cate rituals about this Phrase. It could be intoned in a legal manner; or de- 
claimed in a literary one; or turned into pure horseplay. A later development 
was the pause “for a thirty seconds burst of continuous laughter.” Along 
with this went quotations from the Academy ; from literary heroes in pajamas 
and red slippers; from impatient civilians who prescribed the “knock-out” 
blow. Variations on these and the Phrase fed the bitterness of men while 
they were waiting to be buried alive. 

Romains’ ultimate philosophy—repeated in many of his works—is most 
fully expressed in a Socratic dialogue between Jerphanion and Jallez in Chap- 
ter 24. It is by no means a grippingly dramatic discourse, but rather a careful 
statement of a theory of conduct. The question is why Verdun held out. The 
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answer is, because of the pressure of society upon the individual. It is “mystic 
power demanding life for the collective interests.” There is nothing rational 
about it. The spiritual fear of society is merely stronger than any organic fear. 
It takes more courage to face being dubbed a coward than to stand up to 
shellfire. Man is free to fancy that he is free to accept his destiny as an act 
of will. Actually, he is trapped by the social situation within which he be- 
longs. His varied rationalizations necessary to make this fact tolerable run 
from the most brutal to the most Christian. 

Here, then, is a treatment of war completely devoid of bitterness, and free 
from false dramatics. A severely intellectual discipline has pulled the whole 
thing up to the level of inevitable holocaust. If detachment from vulgar 
passion in a great work of art ever purifies the motives and imagination, this 
will not fail to do so. 

LAURENCE ELLERY. 


UNIQUE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE APOCALYPSE 


Tue ExizasetH Day McCormick Apocatypse. Vol. I. A Corpus ofr REVELATION Iconoc- 
RAPHY, by Harotp R. Wittoucusy, with an Introduction by Mux. JuLIETTE RENAUD. 
Vol. IT. Hisrory AND Text, by Ernest CapMAN COLWELL, with an English Version 
of Prefaces of three early Greek Translators, by J. Merve Rire. University of Chi- 
cago Press, $25.00. 

HESE two sumptuous volumes, in the production of which no expense 

or care have been spared, complete the third contribution of the Di- 
vinity School of the University of Chicago to the study of the Iconography 
of MSS. of the Greek Testament. Following close upon the heels of the 
Rockefeller McCormick New Testament, and The Four Gospels from 
Karahissar, it brings to a close a decade of work, remarkable in its minuteness 
and painstaking fidelity, in a field of New Testament study to which very 
little attention has hitherto been paid. 

The MS. which forms the subject of the present volumes is a vernacular 
translation of the Apocalypse accompanied by Commentary, made, possibly 
at Jannina, in the early years of the seventeenth century. Four MSS. of this 
translation are known; one in the Library of the Iveron Monastery on Mt. 
Athos, a second in the National Library at Athens, a third in the Library of 
the Panteleemon Monastery on Mt. Athos, while the fourth is this Chicago 
MS. purchased in Paris in 1932 by Miss McCormick in the shop of an anti- 
quarian bookseller, and presented by her to the University of Chicago. 

_ The uniqueness of this fourth copy lies in its illustrations. There are sixty- 
nine of these, forming a cycle of illustrations to the text of the Apocalypse ; 
a first group, often exceedingly crude both in drawing and in coloring, and 
apparently by different hands, and a following group, the work of an able 
craftsman. The suggestion of the editors is that they represent the work of a 
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School, the early illustrations being experiments in Apocalypse illustration by 
pupils or assistants in the School, working on themes suggested by and doubt- 
less outlined by the master, but the later illustrations being the work of the 
master himself. The remarkable co-ordination of the illustrations with the 
_ literary structure of the book is, indeed, only explicable on the supposition 
that some one mind worked out the plan of the cycle before the illustrators 
began to work on their subjects. The early illustrations vary greatly among 
themselves in their artistic merit, some being much cruder in execution than 
others, but the general type is the same in them all; and is the same as that 
of the later illustrations, so that it is fairly obvious that the artist who finished 
the work is the one who designed the whole. It is not impossible that his hand 
is to be seen in some elements of the earlier illustrations, where he may have 
assisted the pupil at work on a particular drawing. 

There is an abundance of Western MSS. with cycles of Apocalypse illus- 
trations, but this is the first example of such a cycle from the area of the 
Eastern Church. When M. R. James delivered his Schweich Lectures before 
the British Academy in 1927 on The Apocalypse in Art, he knew of no ex- 
amples from the East, and since then the only approach to such has been a 
series of four little animal vignettes which Hoskier noted as found on the 
margins of three Apocalypse MSS. in Europe. Here, however, we have a com- 
plete cycle of originally seventy full illustrations covering the whole Apoca- 
lypse. 

The reason for the rarity of such Apocalypse illustrations in the East is 
doubtless to be sought in the fact that it was only at a relatively late date that 
the Apocalypse secured a place in the Canon of Scripture of the Eastern 
Church. Even in the early Church, as Eusebius testifies, its place in the Canon 
was uncertain. Nicephorus of Constantinople, in his calculation of the number 
of stichoi contained in each of the books of the Scriptures, places the Apoco- 
lypse among the disputed books, along with the Revelation of Peter and the 
Epistle of Barnabas; and in the Syriac-speaking Church it was not included 
in the Peshitta. Only in the fourteenth century was it finally admitted to 
complete canonicity in the Orthodox Church. As a result of this long ex- 
clusion there are no lessons from the Apocalypse in the Orthodox lectionary 
system ; it was not included in the Commentaries most usually known; scenes 
from its pages were seldom pictured in Orthodox Churches; and quite natu- 
rally, it was not a book that was frequently copied by Scripture copyists. Once 
it had been accepted, however, and had won for itself a place in the Orthodox 
Church, there arose a sudden surge of interest in it, and the editors of the 
McCormick MS. have been able to give an interesting account of the develop- 
ment of Orthodox Apocalypse illustration in different media. Their MS., 
however, remains the sole example of such illustration in a cycle of pictures 


in a Codex of the Apocalypse. 
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Coming so late, these illustrations present a curious mixture of influences, 
both Eastern and Western. Basically they belong to the Byzantine tradition. 
The churches represented in them are Byzantine, with the usual furnishings 
of Orthodox church buildings. The figures are for the most part garbed in 
Byzantine fashion. The conventions are those of normal Byzantine iconog- 
raphy. But the glorified Christ bears in his hand a two-bladed sword, which 
is a common Muslim convention for the sword of Muhammad and Ali, while 
the worshippers of the Beast are clad in the robes and domed fezzes of the 
Muslim Dervishes common in the Turkish Empire (the editors call them 
Bektashis, though to the reviewer they suggest rather Mevlevis). On the other 
hand it was Western models of Apocalypse illustration, especially the cycles 
of Albrecht Diirer (1498) and Lucas Cranach (1522) which particularly 
influenced the Greek Church when it began to interest itself in painting scenes 
from this book, and there are many curious Western parallels which the 
editors can bring to elucidate these illustrations. 

Dr. Willoughby devotes a chapter to the binding of the Codex, which is 
somewhat later than the MS. itself, and seems to have been done by Greek 
monastic bookbinders at Douskos in Thessaly, not far from Larissa, for the 
bibliophile-Patriarch Parthenios, when he added this volume to his library 
early in the eighteenth century. 

The main interest of the MS. will doubtless always be in its illustrations, 
but its text is not without an importance of its own. It is a translation into 
vernacular Greek. The editors make a point of its being seventeenth century 
Greek, but the modern Greek shopkeeper in Alexandria would find its idiom 
very close to that which he uses in his own family life. It was made by one 
Maximos the Peloponnesian, who was famous in his day for his diligence in 
making vernacular translations. Deeply moved by the ignorance of the clergy 
and the need of the people for instruction, he labored to provide in the ver- 
nacular homiletic, apologetic, Scriptural and devotional literature that might 
be “understanded of the people.” The editors have been at pains to gather 
together all available material that might throw light on his life and labors, 
and to many it will be of not a little interest to learn of his close association 
with Cyril Lucar, the reforming Patriarch of the Orthodox Church, who was 
so closely in touch with the Protestant movement in the West. 

In 1638 there was published at Geneva, under Protestant auspices, a Greek 
New Testament in the vernacular, translated by Maximos the Gallipolite, who 
was also in close relations with Cyril Lucar. It is tempting to think that the 
Maximos of the McCormick MS. and this Maximos are the same person. The 
editors incline to the identification, and Dr. Colwell devotes a chapter to 
setting forth the arguments for and against. To the reviewer, however, a com- 
parison of the specimens of translation in the two versions, leaves the impres- 
sion that they are the work of different persons. The complete text of the 
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_ version of the MS. is given in Vol. II, with an attempt to decide from what 
_ text the version was made. It is useful to have this text, for specimens of 
such versions are rare. Dr. Colwell states (p. 25) that “between the invention 
of the printing-press and the year 1840 only one vernacular Greek version of 
_ the New Testament was printed,” meaning apparently the 1638 version; but 
in 1828 the version by Hilarion was published at London and several times 
reprinted, before the Bambas translation of 1838 to 1844 began to be published 
by the B.F.B.S. at Athens. 

The Commentary which marches with the text is for the most part that of 
Andreas of Caesarea, though mixed with that of Arethas and with comments 
of Maximos himself, especially in the early part of the work. 

The whole work has been excellently printed, and is a fine example of 
scholarly collaboration, where the editors have drawn in expert knowledge 
from a great number of sources to help perfect the work. The two volumes 
overlap somewhat, as the larger volume is intended particularly for students 
interested in iconography, and the smaller for those interested in text, so that 
by putting a certain amount of text information in the former, and a certain 
amount of iconographic information in the latter each volume is made really 
independent. One feels that perhaps the treatment has been overelaborate in 
places, but the volumes form a notable contribution to the literature of the 
Apocalypse. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY. 


MISSIONARY EVANGELISM AND ITS ECONOMIC BASIS 


EVANGELISM. International Missionary Council, New York, $1.50. 

Tue Economic Basis oF THE CuurcH, edited by J. MertE Davis. International Mission- 
ary Council, New York, $1.50. 
OST of the material contained in this the third volume of The Madras 
Series was prepared and placed in the hands of all the delegates to 
the meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1938 some time be- 
fore the convening of that famous conference. Together with additional 
material presented to the conference and the ensuing discussion it formed the 
basis of the findings which are also included in the volume. 

The book begins with two historical chapters on the nature of the evan- 
gelism of the past by Prof. Kenneth Latourette, a chapter on the place of the 
church in evangelism by the Bishop of Dornakal, and a symposium on evan- 
gelism collected by Dr. John R. Mott in which conspicuous leaders set forth 
their ideas of its meaning. Then follow separate chapters on the progress of 
Christian evangelism in each of the major geographical areas of the world and 
a summary chapter on the unfinished task. Special chapters discuss German 
Evangelical Missions, Occupational Evangelism (by Toyohiko Kagawa) and 
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recent studies in evangelism and the growth of the church in India. The 
final chapter reports the findings of the Council’s meetings. 

Missions began primarily as evangelism. Evangelism has always been the 
heart of the enterprise. With the growth of the interest in education, health, 
sanitation, economic welfare, etc., all legitimate and indispensable elements 
of the evangelizing process, the tendency has been to set these things over 
against evangelism, and greatly to narrow the meaning of that really magnifi- 
cent word. There is need for redefinition of the term, and it was doubtless 
the feeling of that need which led to the chapters describing it historically and 
attempting to define it. Dr. Mott’s symposium is useful as indicating how it 
is thought of by prominent leaders of the church. He finds more unanimity 
than it seems to this reader really exists among them, and he goes beyond 
most of them (at least beyond the portion he quotes from them) in reading 
a social note into the concept. 


Nothing less, he says, than carrying out the will of God fully in all the relation- 
ships of life can completely express the idea of the Kingdom which Christ taught must 
be the first object of the quest of his followers. Thus the Gospel for present day evangel- 
ists, as from the beginning, is one Gospel. It is a whole Gospel—personal first and social 
always. A Christian social order is to be achieved by Christians. 


There is much useful material in the book on the various geographical 
areas, their peculiar needs and problems and the specific methods of evan- 
gelism used. There is pertinent discussion of the value of “mass” conversions, 
or better, group conversions, a problem of major importance, particularly in 
India. 

But I must record my own feeling of some disappointment as I read the 
book. It strikes no fire. It fails to stir me as some of the other volumes do. 
Perhaps, though, that fact tells as much about the writer as about the volume. 

Volume V in the Madras Series is entitled The Economic Basis of the 
Church. It combines the preparatory studies for and the findings of the 1938 
meeting of the International Missionary Council. 

It is doubtful if any volume of this series is more important than this which 
deals with the economic basis of the church in mission lands. There must be 
a body of teaching, there must of necessity be proper types of evangelism, edu- 
cation, health work and all that, but in the long run unless the developing 
church finds a satisfactory economic basis upon which to operate, there is likely 
to be no continuing church. 

It is obvious that we are at something of a turning point in mission history. 
The day of the pioneer is past in most parts of the world. We are in a day of 
younger churches and one of the clearest indications is that the financial basis 
of missions must undergo a gradual but radical transformation. The home 
churches may return to the higher level of support of the early twenties, but 
it is difficult to look realistically at the total world economic situation of to- 
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_ day and seriously entertain such a hope. With Europe in a war which will 
almost certainly take even heavier toll than the last, with vast economic dis- 
location not alone in the warring countries but among neutrals as well, there 
is little to inspire hope of a return to much if any higher levels of financial 
_ resources than we now maintain. 

But even if there were the resources in the sending countries it would still 
be true that soon or late a healthy church in any land must find itself at home 
economically in its own setting. It must eventually establish itself on a self- 
sustaining basis if it is to become really indigenous. This means of course that 
it must adjust its organization and ministry to the economic environment in 
which it finds itself. 

To the casual supporter of missions it has all seemed so simple. We send the 
Gospel. The people hear it, are converted and become Christians. But how 
complex is the real work of missions! What happens to the new convert after 
his conversion? Suppose conversion means ostracism at the hands of his 
social group—the loss of his job. How shall he live? Work for the mission? 
But the limits here are soon reached. What then? Suppose the mission funds 
fall off? What then? What responsibility ought the mission to assume for the 
economic welfare of converts? Various experiments have been tried—migra- 
tion, formation of colonies, establishing of farms or industries, co-operatives, 
etc., which make it possible for the minority Christian groups to survive and 
grow. It is with such problems and others equally important that this book 
deals. What kind of a church can a given community maintain? What kind 
of ministry can it support? What kind of institutions, schools, hospitals can 
it hope to maintain? 

I do not know anything that has appeared which seems to me to have a 
more profound bearing upon the future of the world-wide spread of Chris- 
tianity than this book. Its reading by laymen—contributing laymen—ought 
to be encouraged. It could be made the basis of a series of highly valuable 
group discussions in the churches, or could be dramatized by resourceful 
leaders with great profit. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the section in which the formal 
action of Madras is set forth. While not in any sense a radical statement there 
is genuine dynamite in it if the church takes it seriously. . . . “The task 
of helping to improve the economic condition of the Christian community is 
an essential part of the ministry of the church. . . . Christian love cannot 
be indifferent to economic suffering either within or without-the household of 
faith” . . . The findings on the church and the changing social and 
economic order are even more insistent upon the churches’ responsibility for 
the social and economic aspects of life as well as the spiritual. The confer- 
ence may not have gone far enough in its findings from the viewpoint of our 
more socially minded leaders, but it has advanced far in its thinking in this 
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area beyond what the Christian community has achieved in practice and has 
stated a proximate goal sufficient to challenge the best intelligence and effort 


of the church for many a day. 
CHARLES S. BRADEN. 


ETHICAL TENSIONS WITHIN THE ROMAN CHURCH 


Tur Catuotic Crisis, by Gzorce Sexpes. Julian Messner, Inc., $3.00. 


ANY persons believe that the very existence of the Roman Catholic 
M Church, its growing power and its centralization of authority over all 
matters of “religion and morals”—politics being, as Cardinal Manning said, 
“a part of morals”—constitute a crisis for democracy and civilization. But this 
is not the crisis to which Mr. Seldes’ title refers. What he has in mind is a 
crisis within the Roman Catholic Church itself. That crisis results from the 
inner conflict between the democratic and liberty-loving attitude of vast 
numbers of Catholic laity, especially in America, and certain historical and 
contemporaneous attitudes of the hierarchy. 

But it would be too simple to describe this tension as one between the 
hierarchy and clergy as a whole and the laity as a whole. Obviously no such 
antithesis exists. No attitudes of the clergy are very significant except as they 
have a large and faithful following among the laity, and the clergy do not all 
exhibit the same attitudes. Just as obviously the matters in regard to which 
tensions exist are not questions of Christian doctrine. They are rather ques- 
tions having to do with public and private morality, with the methods by 
which the church exercises pressure upon government and upon non-Catholic 
members of the community, with the exercise of civil rights and, in general, 
with the nature and functioning of a democracy. 

The main divisions of Mr. Seldes’ discussion bear the headings: ‘Fascism, 
Democracy and the Church,” “Catholic Actions—and Reactions,” and “The 
Vatican and the World.” Under the first he deals with the relations of the 
Roman Catholic Church to Fascism, anti-Semitism, reactionary pressures 
(such as the attempted suppression of birth-control), civil liberties, and the 
perennial nuisance of Father Coughlin. The second covers Catholic pressures 
in politics, on the press and on the movies. The third includes “the Fascist 
Internationale,” “Catholic States and Parties,” “the Church in Canada and 
Latin America,” and “The Way Out of the Crisis.” 

The fact that bulks largest in Mr. Seldes’ mind, and the one to which he 
most frequently recurs and about which a great part of his argument revolves, 
is the attitude of the Vatican and of the Catholic hierarchy in the United 
States and Canada toward the parties in the Spanish civil war. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss here the question as to whether Franco can properly be called 
a Fascist. If he is not, he invited misunderstanding by his choice of friends. 
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In spite of a tremendous build-up of sentiment favorable to Franco by the 
Pope, the hierarchy and the Catholic press in America, a Gallup poll revealed 
that a majority of Catholic laymen in the United States were not for him. This 
means that they did not believe that the loyalists were communists and atheists 
bent upon the annihilation of the church and the extirpation of religion, 
though this is exactly what their spiritual guides told them with passionate 
fervor and tireless insistence. Certainly a large majority of non-Catholic 
Americans fervently hoped for victory for the loyalists. 


But (says Mr. Seldes) the Catholic minority pressure machine prevented the American 
people from expressing its sympathy and from extending its aid to the Republic. Every- 
one now admits that it was Catholic pressure and fear of Catholic reprisals against con- 
gressmen rather than British pressure which kept on the embargo against the loyalists, 
and therefore more than any other factor caused the defeat of the loyalists in Catalonia. 
. . . It was Catholic pressure, organized and supported by go or more per cent of the 
Catholic press and a large majority of the hierarchy which negatived the democratic 
desire of the American people. ... It goes into history as a Catholic victory, perhaps, 
but it did not represent the will of the majority of Catholics. 

The record of the Catholic Church with reference to civil liberties—mean- 
ing, of course, the civil liberties of those who have opinions contrary to its 
own and in areas where it has the power to impose effective restraint upon 
them— is darkened by so many blots that one may fairly wonder which are 
the blots and which is the record. In 1937 the American Civil Liberties Union 
listed the Catholic Church as enemy number two—immediately after the 
American Legion. This was during the up-swing of one of its anti-Red cam- 
paigns, when it was especially solicitous that no public presentation of the 
Spanish loyalists’ case be made, and when Cardinal Villeneuve of Quebec was 
in his most violent and arbitrary mood. The author cites many cases. He 
might have added another from Springfield, Illinois. The Fascist methods 
employed by Mayor Hague and the Holy Name Society in Jersey City, with 
strong clerical support and no Catholic opposition except from such papers 
as Commonweal and the Catholic Worker (both edited by laymen), are an 
item that is not overlooked in estimating the church’s attachment to the prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

As to anti-Semitism, the worst that can be said is that there have been many 
violent utterances from Catholic sources—as also from Protestant—and that 
the Catholic Church, which could use its pressure so effectively to silence criti- 
cism of Franco, does little to check them. Mr. Seldes pays a generous, even 
somewhat lavish, tribute to papal kindness to the Jews in the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Seldes writes in no anti-Catholic spirit. It would be difficult to apply 
to him with any plausibility that term, “bigot,” which is so convenient for the 
invoking from liberals odium upon a zealous critic of illiberalism. He makes a 
laudable effort to be fair to the Catholic Church. He certainly makes no 
attack upon it, and if he has at any point distorted the record or erred in a 
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matter of fact this reviewer has not discovered it. But in the pursuit of his 
purpose, to exhibit aspects of the church which are at variance with American 
principles that are dear to many of its own members, he has selected, naturally, 
data that are relevant to that thesis. His conclusion is that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has a much closer affinity with Fascism than is good for it. Its 
crisis consists in being a Fascist church with millions of democratic members. 
But it has also, he finds, some liberal views in regard to industry and labor. 
“Unchangeable” as it is, the church has an incomparable capacity for ad- 
justment. The “way out of the crisis” is for the church to abandon its alliance 
with Fascism and its reliance upon Fascist methods of getting its own way. 
The criticism which the book invites is that it is loosely organized and repe- 
titious, and that it gives the impression of having been written out of a scrap- 
book. Much of its material would be acutely embarrassing if introduced into 
a session of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. But if these 
things are true they are important—and unhappily they are true. 
W. E. GARRISON. 


CONSERVATIVE JEWISH AND LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP 

NUMBERS, WITH CoMMENTARY, by JuLtus H. Greensrone. The Jewish Publication So- 

ciety, $2.50. 

EzexreL, by I. G. Martnews. The American Baptist Publication Society, $3.00. 

R. Greenstone’s volume is the third in a series of commentaries on the 
books of the Old Testament now in process of preparation. The 
author’s approach to the fourth “book of Moses” is largely that of “the tradi- 
tional interpretations found in the classical Jewish literature of medieval 
times,” but not without reference to “recent discoveries, linguistic, literary and 
archeological.” The author’s position is “that the book is made up of material 
emanating from Moses and from the period in which he lived.” The Graff- 
Wellhausen hypothesis that the book is a compilation of a number of docu- 
ments of much later origin than the time of Moses, is summarily dismissed 
with a few introductory paragraphs. Textual and historical problems are 
noted, but seldom resolved. Narratives of miracles and theophanies are ac- 
cepted at their face value. Few questions are raised to throw doubt on the 
historicity of any chapter or paragraph. 

Dr. Greenstone warns, perhaps not without reason, against a too easy ac- 
ceptance of modern critical views. He believes that the reverence in which 
the sacred writings were held throughout the ages should “put us on guard 
and lead us to assume a most conservative attitude toward the entire subject 
of modern biblical criticism.” Minds that are not fully persuaded that mod- 
ern criticism has “the whole truth and nothing but the truth” will find here 
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much to reinforce their faith. Like most scholarly Hebrew commentaries, this 
volume has value for Christians as well as for Jews. Frequent reference to 
Rabbinical literature throws an interesting side-light upon many a well-worn 
passage. 

Professor Matthews’ volume is his fourth contribution to the series, An 
American Commentary on the Old Testament. Like his previous works on 
I and II Samuel, Haggai and Malachi, his Ezekiel is in the best sense of the 
word a critical commentary, a scholarly approach to and a detailed analysis 
of a major Old Testament book, the text of which is said to be “unusually 
corrupt.” Historical, textual and linguistic studies have led the author to the 
conclusion that Ezekiel in its present form is not the work of a single prophet 
who lived in Babylon, but the combined work of three or more authors, in- 
cluding a Palestinian prophet, an exilic editor and a post-exilic scribe (or 
scribes). 

Professor Matthews, of course, is not the first Old Testament scholar who 
has thought to discover the composite character of Ezekiel. During the past 
twenty-five years critical minds have turned with increasing interest to this 
book. The opinion, arrived at from various angles, often by independent re- 
search, has been gaining currency that it is not a unit, and that, contrary to 
the traditional view, Ezekiel was not a prophet of the exile. That he ever 
lived in Babylon or ever saw Babylon, is more than doubtful. The evidence 
seems to point to a prophet in Palestine in the days of Manasseh; or perhaps 
after the building of the second temple (516 B.C.) ; or even as late as the pre- 
Maccabean period, as C. C. Torrey in his Pseudo-Ezekiel so confidently 
affirms. 

Not the least valuable part of Professor Matthews’ commentary is its ex- 
haustive introduction, including a comprehensive survey of the history of 
modern criticism with respect to Ezekiel. His own studies have led him to the 
conclusion that Ezekiel prophesied in Judah between 593 and 570 B.C., that 
later his prophecies were given an exilic setting by a Babylonian editor (520- 
500 B.C.), and that later still interpolations crept in at the hands of scribes. 
These three sources now lie side by side, each reflecting the faith and thought- 
forms of its own period. The material is accordingly classified under (1) the 
“oracles of Ezekiel,” (2) the “contributions of the Babylonian editor,” and 
(3) the “scribal additions after 500 B. c.’ The emphasis of Ezekiel is upon 
the spiritual, that of the editor is upon ritual, while the scribal additions deal 
mainly with eschatology. The author cautiously admits that his conclusions 
are not in every detail final; some passages are of “doubtful authorship,” 
others of “very doubtful authorship.” He is convinced, however, that his 
analysis both as outlined in the introduction and as set forth in the detailed 
comments on the text, is substantially correct. 

That this critical view of Ezekiel will be readily accepted in conservative 
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schools, is more than doubtful. If Ezekiel never lived “by the river Chebar,” 
the Babylonian editor integrated the prophecy with the exile so skilfully that 
the “fraud” cannot be easily detected. But whatever the findings of critical 
analysis, Ezekiel’s “pronouncement on individualism, his ideal of the new 
heart and his teaching of the aloneness” of God, remain on the same high 
level of spiritual truth whether he prophesied in Palestine or in Babylon, 
whether before, during or after the exile. Professor Matthews’ approach is 
critical to a degree, but in no sense is it irreverent or rationalistic. To recog- 
nize this is to enable the student to appreciate the values in this commentary, 
regardless of preconceived opinions. 
A. H. BALDINGER. 


THE DOUBTFUL VALUE OF IMPOSED UNITY 

Tue Ipea or A Curistian Society, by T. S. Extor. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
$1.50. 
THE Eat Srate, by Ross J. S. Horrman. Sheed and Ward, $1.50. 
R. T. S. Eliot lays our troubles at the door of our liberalism. The liberal 
attitude has masqueraded as something positive, he says, whereas actu- 
ally it is but negative criticism and a means of discarding superfluous elements 
of the faith as they become worn out. Democracy is also a broken reed and 
not even, it would seem, a thinking reed. It has insufficient positive content to 
enable it to stand alone against the winds that blow. Like liberalism its effect 
is to relax and not to fortify. 

Our civilization is lifeless and unproductive because it is not only liberal 
but pagan. It is based on avarice and organized for profit. We scoff at 
Germany’s imperialism and forget to pray to be delivered from our own ma- 
terialism. What we need is a return to Christian ethics based on Christian 
truth which in turn shall be understood in the light of Christian dogma. A 
positive culture needs a positive set of values and these can be developed only 
through an organic union of church and state. Writing with England chiefly 
in mind Mr. Eliot pleads for a hierarchy “in direct and official relation to 
the state,” a parochial system maintaining contact with the smallest elements 
of the community, and a group of church officers who shall keep in touch with 
what he calls the “Community of Christians.” This community is made up 
of superior individuals who accept the Christian way of life, though, with a 
momentary lapse into liberalism, Mr. Eliot admits that it may include some 
who do not accept the Christian creed. Such a society would encourage the 
Christian religion as well as Christian morality. It would foster religious 
orders, “even purely contemplative orders, even enclosed orders.” 

Mr. Eliot’s analysis of the moral nature of our difficulties will meet with 
general acceptance but it can hardly be said to present anything that is 
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striking or new. Many writers have told us that our civilization is selfish and 
unchristian and hypocritical. Many have said also that our liberalism has 
become an easy tolerance and has lost its earlier crusading zeal. Here also 
there is little room for disagreement. The real question is how our society can 
be made free, co-operative, and Christian, and on this point it is difficult to 
see that Mr. Eliot throws any light. 

The reason is that Mr. Eliot is writing only for those readers who already 
accept his basic convictions. This he admits when he says (p. 47) : “To those 
who maintain that unity is a matter of indifference, to those who maintain 
even that a diversity of theological views is a good thing to an indefinite 
degree, I can make no appeal.” The difficulty is that he cannot envisage any 
successful type of unity except the ecclesiastical type and that he consistently 
declines to take account of any virtues that liberalism and democracy may 
have. In his own words, liberalism is a movement defined not by its end but 
by its starting-point, and this leads him to declare, for example, that Hauer’s 
religion of German nationalism is “the end-product of German Liberal 
Protestantism.” He forgets that the result of democratic liberalism is his own 
free attempt to find the way to salvation along with other attempts by men 
as honest as he but less convinced of the value of a unity imposed from above. 
In view of the effectiveness in times past of Christianity as a minority move- 
ment it is somewhat surprising to hear a Christian writer argue that 
“the dissentients must remain marginal, tending to make only marginal 
contributions.” 

Professor Hoffman of Fordham University also yearns for a more organic 
and less liberal state. Parliamentary government has been made obsolete, he 
thinks, by the exigencies of modern society. Communism and Nazism offer 
no remedies since they represent merely party control; but Italian Fascism, 
with its “amazing achievements in raising the level of material existence, in 
conducting foreign policy, and in waging war” has much to commend it. 
Fascism fulfills man’s social nature by giving him membership in a vital 
political community and in so doing contributes to his spiritual nature also. 
Nothing is said as to whether nationalism is the highest good, or indoctrination 
the best form of education, or whether ruthless suppression is for the best 
interests of the governed, or whether a man who says that war brings a 
stamp of nobility is fit to be a ruler. Professor Hoffman affirms that he has 
“strong ground for doubting whether American democracy has done much 
more in the last six years than squander money foolishly-and corruptly.” If 
he has doubts about the Italian dictatorship he keeps them to himself. Is 
it because he has forgotten that God once said to a chosen people: “Are ye 


not as the children of the Ethiopians unto me?” 
J. S. Brxier. 
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A TEACHER AND His Times, by Wriiam Apams Brown. Charles S$ cribner’s Sons, $3.50. 


F all those who have followed the development of the movement for an 

ecumenical Christian unity were to vote as to what living American has 
done most in its behalf, William Adams Brown would certainly be the choice. 
His catholicity of spirit, his active labors in the organizations working for 
unity and his creative scholarship combine to make him stand out as almost 
the ecumenical movement incarnate. 

It is an occasion for gratitude that his reminiscences have now appeared. 
They are a mirror in which the major trends of Christian life and thought 
during the last half-century are clearly reflected. He has himself been so vital 
a part of the important Christian movements of our day that his auto- 
biography is almost an epitome of them. In telling the story of his own 
activities he provides a colorful panorama of the religious interests of America 
(and, to a large extent, of the Christian world) between 1890 and 1940. 

The dominant impression left on the reader is that of the intimate connec- 
tion between theology and life. Here is no detached scholar in an ivory tower 
but a man in the thick of the daily struggle. While maintaining the intellectual 
discipline that has given him eminence on both sides of the Atlantic as a 
theological scholar, Dr. Brown has found time to share in the on-going work 
of the church and always at the points at which real issues are at stake. In 
five different fields of activity, in addition to his teaching, he has made note- 
worthy contributions, any one of which would entitle him to be long 
remembered. 


(1) His earliest struggle was for intellectual freedom in the church. His chief interest 
as a graduate student and as a young teacher was to show that the scientific and historical 
spirit could go hand in hand with a firm loyalty to the great Christian convictions. 

(2) The relation of the church to the problems of contemporary civilization soon 
claimed his attention, beginning with an interest in the foreign-born in our great cities and 
in civic decency. His social concern came to its climax in his dealing with the problems 
of the World War, as secretary of the General War-Time Commission and as chairman 
of the Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook. These and other experiences 
strengthened his faith that Christianity “is a practicable religion not only for the individual 
but for society—practicable, that is to say, in the sense that every other way of life is 
more impracticable still.” 

(3) The place of religion in education has been one of his constant preoccupations. 
His long connection with Yale University, his participation in the survey of Christian 
education in India, and his study of theological education in America all revolve around 
this center. 

(4) Christian co-operation and unity in America have been an absorbing interest. This 
accounts for his long-sustained activity in the Federal Council of Churches. 

(5) The development of an ecumenical church has been the passion of his later years. 
It is in this realm that Dr. Brown has made his supreme contribution. His first-hand 
knowledge of the church in all parts of the world, his appreciation of all the diverse heri- 
tages—Catholic as well as Protestant—his eagerness for a universal Christian fellowship, 
and his unstinted devotion of time and energy to bringing about a structure of the church 
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that will adequately express the spiritual oneness of Christians of all races and nations 
have made him a living symbol of ecumenical Christianity. 

In Dr. Brown’s pages one comes to know other great personalities who 
have been his comrades, especially in the ecumenical movement—men like 
Archbishop Séderblom, Bishop Brent, the Archbishop of York, Adolf Deiss- 
mann and Baron von Hiigel. Dr. Brown’s own simplicity and humility of 
spirit sometimes prevent the reader from realizing the unique part which he 
himself has played. Since he does not state it himself, it is worth noting for 
the record that it was he who first pressed for a union of the Faith and Order 
movement with the Life and Work movement, a procedure which has resulted 
in the World Council of Churches. 

The earlier part of Dr. Brown’s reminiscences gives a fascinating picture of 
“old New York,” the city of his grandfather who was one of the founders of 
Union Theological Seminary, and of the other grandfather who founded one 
of the leading banking houses of New York. 

Dr. Brown once remarked that the epitaph which would mean the most to 
him would be simply: “Servant of the Church of Christ.” The remark is 
characteristic of the man. A vision of the meaning of the church has been the 
guiding star of his life and he has dedicated himself to furthering its unity in 
order that its meaning may be more clear to the world. 

SAMUEL McCreEA CAVERT. 


THE VERACITY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Tur Know ence or Gop, by D. Etton Truesioop. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


ILLIAM James indicated the perennial task of philosophy of religion 

with the searching question, “Can philosophy stamp a warrant of 
veracity upon the religious man’s sense of the divine?” Some significant 
philosophers and philosophical schools have answered in the negative. And 
many philosophically affirmative answers (like those of Spinoza and the 
German Romanticists) seem not to have been of much religious consequence. 
The philosophical giants of our day toss restlessly on the answer to James’ 
question. In simple truth, no philosopher will raise the question of veracity 
unless he can first identify with some degree of definiteness what religion 
means by its “sense of the divine.” And that is where the trouble begins. 
Religion wants to enter as evidence the total wealth of its accumulated experi- 
ence and usually in the concrete form of creeds, polity, and historical tradition. 
Philosophy insists upon getting at the essence of all this and proposes to treat 
the rest as secondary. Religion wants to include in its listing of evidence types 
of experience, forms of insight, and media of truth which are either anti- 
rational, irrational or supra-rational. Philosophy, though born of wonder and 
acquainted with mystery within its own domain, usually develops an in- 
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corrigibly logical, i.e., rational, streak when it examines the briefs of science, 
religion, and art. The scientifically grounded movements in modern philoso- 
phy have rendered some especially severe judgments on the validity of reli- 
gion’s claim to knowledge. And, in practical consequence, many scientifically 
and philosophically trained or alert persons of our day find themselves ques- 
tioning the witness of religion, though they have given precious little time to 
a careful examination of that witness. 

Dr. Trueblood recognizes this as one of the crucial problems of our day— 
not alone for religion, but even more deeply for those who strive to live cre- 
atively without its strength and purpose. This book possesses all the urgency of 
something struck up and out of real life. Yet it proceeds with the calmness 
and objectivity that are essential to a sustained philosophical inquiry. The 
result, couched in clear and vivid language, is one of the most valuable books 
in the field of religion to appear in recent years. 

Dr. Trueblood begins by describing “the primary datum of religion” as 
follows : 


Millions of men and women, throughout several thousand years, representing various 
races and nations, and including all levels of education or cultural opportunity, have re- 
ported an experience of God as the spiritual companion of their souls. In prayer and wor- 
ship, whether at stated times or in the midst of everyday duties, they have been acutely 
conscious of Another who has sustained them in life’s darkest as well as life’s brightest 
moments. 


He assumes, as rightly he may, the vast importance of this experience, if the 
reports are even reasonably or probably true. But several serious objections 
must be met before the experience can be accepted for what it claims to be. 
Cognizant of this the author sets out to examine the validity of the experience 
as reported in order to determine how much truth there is in its claim that it 
is knowledge. The chapters dealing with “The Nature of Religious Experi- 
ence,” “The Logic of Objective Reference,” “The Credibility of Witnesses,” 
“The Problem of Negative Evidence,” and “The Means of Verification” carry 
the burden of the inquiry. The conclusions reached are: (1) there is no | 
reason for doubting the reality of the “primary datum of religion” that cannot 
be raised with equal relevance about the reality of all forms of sensory experi- 
ence; (2) the objective reference of the religious experience is at least as 
credible as that of sensory experience; (3) the witnesses, so far from being 
psychopaths as is commonly claimed, are, on the whole, critical and reliable 
interpreters of their experience ; and (4) the final verification of the reality of 
religious experience is to be found in moral transformation, i.e., lives are 
actually changed in observable and socially meaningful ways. 

Perhaps the highest recommendation that can be given the entire book is 
this: the thoughtful reader cannot avoid jumping into the fray, sometimes 
for, sometimes against, the author. For example, when Dr. Trueblood claims 
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that certain types of knowledge (the introspective, the social, the mathe- 
matical, and the aesthetic) in addition to religious experience have a “certain 
independence of sensation,” I am moved to substitute “Interdependence with” 
for “independence of” in order to create a polar rather than a paradoxical 
logical relationship. Similar demurrers might be made in case of certain 
other crucial problems if space permitted. 

All of which is another way of saying that this book should be read by all 
who want to give a valid reason for the hope they cherish. 

Haron Bos ey. 


RURAL ECUMENICITY 

Locat CuurcH Cooperation In Rurat Communities, by Ratpu A. Ferton. Home Mis- 
sions Council, 15 cents. 

Unirep Locat Cuurcues: An Interpretation Illustrated by Case Studies, by H. Pau 
Douctass. Committee on Comity and Cooperation, Home Missions Council and the 
Commission for the Study of Christian Unity of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ, 15 cents. 

ErrecTIVE TECHNIQUES IN Devetopinc Unity AND Cooperation Amonc RurAL 
Cuurcues, by Mark Ricu. The Christian Rural Fellowship, 5 cents. 


Tue Rurat CuurcH AND WorLp CuristiAn Unity, by Hermann N. Morse and Mark 
A. Dawser. The Christian Rural Fellowship, 5 cents. 

GOOD many people in the United States have expressed concern lest the 
proponents of the ecumenical movement might be of the opinion that 

a universal church could be built throughout the world without paying at- 
tention to Noblesville and Belleville and a hundred thousand other little towns 
in the United States. About seventy per cent of the local congregations in 
the nation are to be found in places having less than 2,500 population. It 
would therefore seem to be the part of wisdom and of good churchmanship to 
be as much concerned about the seventy per cent as about the rest of the 
world. Here are four useful and inexpensive documents which reinforce this 
opinion. Ralph Felton, who is associate professor of rural sociology in Drew 
University, writes the first of a series of pamphlets designed to present relia- 
able information on the problems, experience and achievements in church 
co-operation in rural areas. The pamphlet by Dr. Douglass is the second in 
the series and is an “interpretation illustrated by case studies,” presenting 
incisive treatments of numerous experiments and adaptations in local church 
unity. Mark Rich, who is secretary for town and country church work of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, deals with elements that are common 
in all techniques that have been found fruitful in developing unity and co- 
operation. Hermann Morse of the Board of National Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., and Mark A. Dawber of the Home Missions 
Council, conduct a pertinent discussion of the relation of the rural church to 
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movements for worldwide Christian unity. Dr. Morse says that if we speak 
of a world movement for Christian unity we should not neglect its implications 


“for the at-home life of the church.” | 
Benson Y. LANDIS. 


CHRISTIAN EXPANSION IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


TureE CENTURIES OF ADVANGE, A.D. 1500-A.D. 1800. Vol. III of A History OF THE 
EXPANSION oF CurIsTIANITY, by Kennern Scorr Larouretre. Harper and Brothers, 


$3.50. 

S Professor Latourette’s truly great work proceeds, it becomes more and 
A more a history, not only of the expansion of Christianity, but of Chris- 
tianity. He holds indeed to limits fixed by the concept of “expansion,” treat- 
ing only as this requires the matters which mostly occupy other historical 
accounts of our religion—worship, doctrine, organization, ethical teaching and 
practice. Generally speaking these other histories relegate “expansion” to sec- 
tions headed ‘“‘Missions” ; yet this, as Professor Latourette constantly reiterates, 
is of the genius of Christianity. Hence his volumes constitute a history of 
Christianity which restores the balance of the discipline. 

For example, the very title of the preceding volume, The Thousand Years 
of Uncertainty, A.D. 500-A.D. 1500, was an eye-opener. The general im- 
pression is that by 1500 Christianity was firmly established. A good deal of 
philosophizing about Christian history has rested on such a belief. Yet by 
applying the criterion of “expansion,” Professor Latourette vindicated his title. 
His evidence is summarized in the “Introduction” of the volume in hand. At 
1500, when this volume begins, “Christianity faced a major crisis.” ‘““The faith 
of Mohammed was more widely spread geographically than that of Jesus,” 
and “politically it was more powerful.” “In Western Europe, where Chris-— 
tianity had seemed most vigorous, decay had fastened itself on the Church.” 
At this juncture discoveries in East and West had launched “the greatest 
movement of population which the world had ever seen,” and European life 
was pulsating with new forces of intellectual revolution and economic revolu- 
tion. “It seemed preposterous that the badly shaken and seemingly moribund 
Christianity of Europe” could face this tremendous challenge. 

A similar rectification of familiar conceptions is afforded by the present 
volume. The period 1500-1800 is not usually regarded as a time of signal 
advance for Christianity. This is usually identified with the modern mission- 
ary movement, beginning about the end of this period. Yet our author writes: 

It is one of the amazing facts of history that this apparently dying religion experienced 
the greatest revival which it had yet known, moulded the new Europe more effectively 
than it had that of the Middle Ages, and accompanying the explorers, merchants and 
colonizers, spread over a larger proportion of the earth’s surface than either it or any 


other religion had yet done and modified profoundly the new communities which 
Europeans established and the impact of Europeans upon non-Europeans. 
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This sentence indicates the contents of the volume. The “revival” of Chris- 
tianity “took two major forms”: (1) “the new movements known collectively 
as Protestantism” and (2) the “reinvigoration” of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The expansion of Christianity in space and power was due to both 
the migration of peoples who carried it with them and to its activity in its 
revived forms, or to these in association. The expansion went round the 
world; the chapters deal with Europe, the Americas, Africa, India and the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, the Pacific world. The book closes, as in the pre- 
vious volumes, with studies of the mutual effects of Christianity and its en- 
vironment. Because of the facts, Roman Catholic Christianity has the largest 
place, and Eastern Christianity a small place. Protestantism appears as in- 
creasing in energy toward its future achievements. In covering this world- 
_ wide field Professor Latourette shows the multifarious and exact learning 
which we have learned to expect. His footnotes show a breadth of reading 
transcending adjectives. Most of this is secondary, but there is a good deal of 
reference to sources. The documentation and the extensive annotated bibli- 
ography will be a boon to students. The technique of the narrative is even 
better than that of the previous volumes, in arrangement and statement. 
Summaries, as before, are a help in the reading of such various contents. 

“Spanish America,” to take this chapter as a sample, describes in due pro- 
portion the governmental policy in conquest and the treatment of the natives, 
for herein, as well as in the work of missionaries, Christianity was represented. 
The chapter sketches the great numbers of missionaries of various orders in 
many regions from New Mexico to Patagonia, their labors reaching to remote 
places in Peru, Mexico, Guatemala; the “groups of problems” which con- 
fronted them in Spaniards, civilized peoples, uncivilized tribes, and lately 
imported Negroes. Enough particulars are stated to produce sharp impres- 
sions, but the general movements are not lost in details. The merits and de- 
fects of the missionary work are fairly estimated. The Christianity resulting 
retained essential heathenism under Christian names; it was not morally 
vigorous, partly because of the low character of some of the clergy; it was 
not self-propagating. Yet somehow there came about “the winning of the 
large majority of the Indian population .. . to at least the outward accept- 
ance of the Christian faith,’ and “Christianity became an integral part of 
the life and culture of Spanish America.” More than is remembered, Chris- 
tianity produced governmental measures which mitigated the exploitation of 
the natives. Vivid vignettes of noble missionaries stand out on the pages, such 
as the Jesuit Kino in Mexico, Claver the worker for Negroes in Colombia, 
Toribia in Peru. 

“Protestantism in the Americas,” to take another example, is principally a 
fifty-page account of colonial Protestantism. Regarding this from the point 
of view of expansion brings some things into new light. The amount of mis- 
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sionary purpose in the various forms of Christianity planted here receives more 
appreciation than is usual. The variety of Christian movements, which 
generally in this period expressed the revived vigor of Christianity, reached its 
height in the American expansion. Radical groups were more prominent in 
the Christianity that migrated to America than in Europe. This gave a 
permanent direction to American religious growth. The contrast between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missionary methods, observed elsewhere in the 
book, is accentuated in American Protestant work for Indians. As tested by 
the comparison of the other parts of America and the thirteen colonies, 
Protestantism transplanted showed much more power to produce leadership 
and propagate itself than Roman Catholicism similarly situated. The new 
environment in which Christianity was growing worked upon it to produce a 
distinct new type of the religion visible by 1800. Why is there no account of 
Protestantism in Canada, which developed considerably before this date ? 

The chapter on “The Effect of Christianity upon the Environment” de- 
serves more comment than is possible here. At its close Professor Latourette 
says, “it seems clear that between A.D. 1500 and A.pD. 1800 the effect of 
Christianity upon the human race had increased.” “Christianity displayed 
augmented power and accomplished more than ever it or any other religion 
had done to shape the life of mankind.” More than fifty pages, judicious, 
critical, free from special pleading, crowded with facts, support this conclusion 
that Christianity’s expansion was not only in space, but also in power. It is 
salutary reading just now. 

Rosert Hastincs NicHots. 


MEASURING THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 
Tueir Future Is Now, by Ernest M. Licon. The Macmillan Company, $3.00. 


ja eae years’ artnership between the psychological laboratory of 
Union College, under Professor Ernest M. Ligon and a church school 
in Albany, New York, resulting in this book, has made a fruitful contribution 
to the science of character development. 

Since the basic principle of science is measurement, can its methods be 
applied to the development of Christian personality in church school pupils, 
from kindergarten to college ages? If certain traits are determined as norma- 
tive for mature Christian life, can progress toward these traits be measured 
in developing lives? Dr. Ligon has attempted to measure the desirable traits 
commensurate with the various age levels, and to supercede the old “trial 
and error method” in character education. Character development, he con- 
cludes, can be determined by intelligent direction. This procedure is the next 
step for the churches in the way of Christian education. The method, he feels, 
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is not complex but simple. It may be operated in rural as well as city 
churches. 

The ideal standard of measurement for Dr. Ligon is found in the Beatitudes. 
_ The traits there implied were fully treated in his previous volume, entitled 
_ The Psychology of Christian Personality. They are: vision, love of righteous- 
ness and truth, faith in the friendliness of the universe, dominating purpose, 
sensitivity to the needs of others, forgiveness, magnanimity, and Christian 
courage. Dr. Ligon believes these traits are Christian, mentally wholesome 
(that is, native to the endowment of man, and “based upon human nature”), 
and socially acceptable. They are also practical and capable of being mea- 
sured. “Simple and non-technical” charts presented in this volume purport to 
measure children so as to determine their progress toward these ideals. In 
_ this way a “personality profile” is obtained, the total personality rated, and 
purposiveness introduced into the developing of Christian personality. In 
analyzing personality, physical development, intellectual development, special 
aptitudes, character and personality traits are all taken into account. 

This is an example of mental hygiene at its best, without the negative 
elements found in psychiatry, such as complexes, neuroses, and the like. Since 
“character is the characteristic form of reaction of the personality,” then 
“character education consists primarily in the formation of motives.” The 
remedy for lack of proper character traits is found not in harping on the nega- 
tive deficiencies of the child, but in helping to strengthen his strong Christian 
traits. For, rather than worry the child with his weaknesses, and repress him 
with an ascetic education, Dr. Ligon proposes a “‘drama-type” of education, 
in which the child is given opportunity to express and develop his strong 
traits. It is a preventive education which detects malignant symptoms in 
childhood and seeks to correct them before they become adult problems for 
the individual and society. Christian education becomes clinical. Children 
are helped to develop the strongest and most wholesome personalities which 
their native aptitudes and endowments will warrant. Their “future is now’— 
in childhood ! 

Such a method of character education demands the co-operative efforts of 
parents, church and public school teachers. The home, however, must do 
the great bulk of the work. The teacher must know his pupils, understand 
their “profiles,” possess a knowledge of their abilities, special aptitudes, and 
their effective philosophy of life. Every member of the class must be known, 
and a clear picture is necessary concerning those portions of life that need 
changing or forming. The teacher must also know what is to be accom- 
plished with each pupil and what lesson materials are a means to that end. 
Finally, the teacher must find out whether his objectives have been reached. 
The old “hit-and-miss method” of character development was almost “as use- 


less as it was simple.” 
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What shall we say of this experiment? Dr. Ligon admits that his scheme 
is not perfect. But it is heartening to see a psychologist of his status frankly 
admit the important place of religion in the development of personality. The 
laboratory and the church in co-operation initiates an admirable trend. There 
is much psychological data here that is of great practical help in making Chris- 
tian education in our churches really function for the creating of Christ-like 
attitudes and conduct. 

Yet certain doubts remain. However strongly one may feel the barren 
fruits of the older emphasis upon doctrine in character education, one must 
admit that it had its place. Dr. Ligon’s experiment largely ignores the in- 
tellectual (theological) aspects of Christian personality development. 

Further, what about setting up the Beatitudes as goals of Christian per- 
sonality? Can they ever be regarded as “scientific,” since no human being 
can approximate them? Science demands exactness! Further, in the history 
of Christianity, has the Sermon on the Mount ever been interpreted as con- 
taining explicitly scientific goals? To do so, is to set up the teachings and the 
ethical personality of Jesus as the supreme example of life and to neglect the 
redemptive Gospel of the divine-human Person of Jesus Christ. A theological 
as well as a scientific problem is involved in Dr. Ligon’s use of the Beatitudes 
as norms of Christian character development. 

The real problem in Christian education lies deep. How shall we find a 
dynamic that is strong enough to make us want to approximate the ideals in 
the Beatitudes? This is the most persistent moral problem of human existence. 
This was Paul’s dilemma in the seventh chapter of Romans. Charts, like 
laws, help us to detect our failures—but who shall deliver us from the spirit 
which makes for failures? In this respect, Christian education’s greatest task 
must always be not only the development of character, which is an effect, but 
the faith-attachment of life to Jesus Christ as personal Savior. Without that, 
we lack the most essential note in Christianity. This book is not clear on the 
terms “character” and “Christian.” Is a Christian measured only by personal 
character? Are all children Christian? Is an adult who rates well in char- 
acter, Christian ? 

Again, is there not some doubt whether relief from tensions would create a 
strong individual? It is inconceivable how “the right effective philosophy of 
life when formed can cause conflict to be avoided.” A proper adjustment to 
God results in conflicts with the natural man,” and with the social milieu of 
life. 

In the reviewer’s judgment there can never be such a thing as a measure- 
ment of that something which we call Christian personality. While attitudes, 
aptitudes, and the like, can be reasonably checked, the real person in his 
relation to God is hidden from the scientist’s view. We doubt therefore 
whether personality development can ever be made a “science.” 
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It is, however, to be hoped that Dr. Ligon’s faith is correct, namely, that 
religious education, which now has the help of scientific psychology, may 
assist the Churches in creating personalities not merely with theological 
knowledge, but with attitudes, conduct and character that is in harmony with 
_ the will of God and his design for human life in this world of human rela- 
tions. It is a provoking book and should be studied by ministers, and teachers 
of children and youth. 

E. G. HomriGHAUSEN. 


PROVOCATIVE REINTERPRETATIONS OF RELIGIOUS 
INSIGHTS 


Paty, Sex AND Time, by Geratp Hearn. Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 


| ERHAPS the first thing to be said about this book is that it ought to be 

read by all ministers and others who are concerned with the interpreta- 
tion of religion to modern man, quite regardless of whether they agree with 
Mr. Heard’s point of view and conclusions. Mr. Heard is, on the one hand, 
a brilliant student of anthropology and psychology who brings a fresh and 
creative mind to bear upon the interpretation of human history; and, on the 
other hand, a deeply spiritual person who is having great influence in winning 
such people as Aldous Huxley not only to an intellectual, but to a religious 
espousal of a spiritual view of life. His interpretations of Biblical and Chris- 
tian teachings may at first reading strike some as “unorthodox.” It would be 
a pity if this were to prevent them from trying to understand these passages 
and from profiting by the genuine insights they contain. Not long ago I 
heard Mr. Heard set forth as the very core of his faith a devout exposition 
of First Corinthians 13. He is, at this writing, preaching a series of sermons 
in a Los Angeles Congregational Church on the Lord’s Prayer. My own im- 
pression is that at one stage in his development he was inclined to over-value 
Oriental emphasis on divine immanence as against the Jewish-Christian em- 
phasis on transcendence, but that his thinking at this point is becoming both 
more balanced and more profound. 

The crisis in our world is now so severe and manifest that one finds in all 
sorts of circles a readiness to discuss the relevance of religion. In church circles 
a revival of religion is predicted, and, I think, with good reason. But that 
revival will not come unless at least two conditions are met. Any religion that 
is to be accepted by modern man will have to speak to his mind as well as 
heart. There is required a vast theological labor to give men a consistent 
world-view which takes account of scientific knowledge and yet puts it in its 
proper place. In the second place, religion must provide a way of salvation 
for man and society in the concrete situation in which they now find them- 
selves. Mr. Heard has important suggestions to make at both points. 
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Man, says Mr. Heard, is part of an evolutionary process which has gone 
on since the dawn of life. He is the culmination of that process. Man’s 
physical development ceased long ago. He then entered on the stage of tech- 
nical development, providing himself with tools for the conquest of his en- 
vironment. He has now virtually reached the limit of development along 
these lines. It has brought him “to a stage where he must leap forward or 
sink.” In the course of his amazing development of technique, man came to 
look at the universe and himself from without, not from within. The means 
he invented so impressed him that he stopped questioning about ends. He 
became aware of Space and Time which seemed to exist impersonally, outside 
himself. He thus became conscious of himself as an isolated individual, 
separated from nature and God and his fellows, his own conscious divided 
from his unconscious. ‘The so-called normal individual causes Totalitarianism 
because he cannot live without an adequate end to control his means. His 
individualism cannot be that, is totally inadequate for that, hence he strives 
to create out of his nation a being in which he may experience a pre-individual 
solidarity.” But this is simply to escape from individual neurosis into mass- 
neurosis. “The only real cure would be by emergence on to a post- or supra- 
individual state.” That is an idea which “would, naturally, never occur to any — 
of those revolutionaries who seek to cure man’s inner distress by altering his 
outward circumstances, who would relieve his misery at the disappearance of 
satisfying ends by increasing still further his means.” The first great stage in 
man’s development had to do with physique and the second with technique. 
The mutation which is now needed is one in consciousness. Salvation must be 
sought in psychology and religion. Man’s consciousness must be expanded so 
that he knows himself again as one with the Whole. 

Man bears in himself the evidence that a further mutation is possible for 
him. Pain, Mr. Heard argues in fascinating chapters in which a pioneering 
mind makes use of vast stores of psychological and anthropological lore, is not 
so much nature’s instrument to warn us that something is wrong with this or 
that organ—a function which it does not fulfill too well—but, rather, evidence 
of unutilized, uncanalized energy seeking employment. Saints and mystics, 
shamans and fakirs, have demonstrated that men can become insensitive to 
pain by processes which at the same time vastly enhance their powers. Sim- 
ilarly, sex, and the overcharge of sex in man which has no relation to the 
evolutionary purpose of perpetuation of the species, is evidence of vast energies 
that may be and have by religious persons, been used to lift men above 
the ordinary in virtue and power. In religious terms, the infinite grace of God 
is available for us. “Now are we the sons of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be.” 

Mr. Heard discusses in great detail, and always delightfully and sugges- 
tively, methods of personal discipline (referring sympathetically but critically 
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_to various forms of Yoga), of meditation, of group worship, of projects for 
organizing the economic life of religious groups so that they will not be in- 
extricably involved in a life that sets individual against individual. In this 
realm he is impressed with the possibilities of Borsodi’s projects. In a chapter 
entitled The Neo-Brahmin” he suggests that those who become truly pro- 
ficient in the new way of life will constitute an order of prophets, a true 
“International Police Force,” who will be the manifest channels of that divine 
power which alone can “stop the Dictators.” 


There can be no historical doubt that the Dictator type, the daimonic man, is if any- 
thing more vulnerable to the charges of the fearless mystic than is the average sensual 
man. For the daimonic type and the militarist, always concerned with real force, if only 
with the fringe of it, know that their power and success are but ripples on the shallows 
of a deep out of which at any moment may come a tidal wave washing them away and 
obliterating every trace of their achievements. 

Did space permit, many questions might be raised. But for the present 
Mr. Heard’s Pain, Sex and Time—together with his earlier Source of Civiliza- 
tion—are, I believe, books to be meditated upon and absorbed, rather than 
argued with. They are always daring, challenging and unconventional ; but in 
the main they embody “uncommon common sense.” 

A. J. MusTE. 


SPINOZA AND MODERN THOUGHT 
THE PsycHotocy AND Eruics oF Spinoza, by Davin Binney. Yale University Press, 
$3.75. 
HE thesis of this meticulous study is that Spinoza was “first and foremost 
a man of the Renaissance and a creative thinker,” and not, as he has 
recently been portrayed, merely a critic of scholasticism. The author insists 
that the fundamental principles of Spinoza’s thought are essentially modern 
and original. To Spinoza, in fact, he says, “belongs the credit of being the 
founder of the independent science of psychology,” for in his theory of emo- 
tions he anticipated the major trends of modern psychology. 

To substantiate this claim, the author cites Spinoza as the originator of the 
theory of laws of mind. “What distinguishes modern scientific psychology 
from the psychology of the eighteenth century,” he writes, “is precisely the 
principle of determinate laws of mind subject to experimental investigation 

. . The direct line of development of scientific psychology in the sense of 
psychological laws is from Spinoza and Leibnitz to Herbart, Johannes Miiller, 
Weber, Fechner, and Wundt.” 

The most original aspect of Spinoza’s psychological thought, according to 
the author, is found in his theory of “the parallel nature of body and mind. 
The mind is only the idea of its body and the body is the object of the mind” 


(pp. 58-59). 
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These two theories, says the author, parallelism of body and mind and the 
idea that there are laws of mind, led to the modern psychological experimenta- 
tion. And the theory that the essence of mind and body consists in active 
conation finds its counterpart in the hormic psychology of McDougall and 
the biological speculations of Lloyd Morgan (p. 382). 

Even more striking, the author thinks, is Spinoza’s anticipation of the 
James-Lange theory of the emotions. Lange, himself, recognized Spinoza’s 
doctrine as being closest to his own, but neither James nor Lange realized 
that the main features of their theories were to be found in Spinoza. 

Although careful to assert that the views of Spinoza and Freud differ more 
than they agree, he nevertheless finds that Spinoza anticipated Freud also in 
the latter’s insistence upon a definite logic of the emotions (p. 389) and in his 
doctrine of “the ambivalence of the emotions” (p. 390). 

Finally, Spinoza’s dynamic theory of value finds modern expression, accord- 
ing to the author, in the writings of Whitehead. “In spite of the radical dif- 
ference between Whitehead’s process philosophy and Spinoza’s philosophy 
of being, they are in agreement as to the identity of value and actuality of 
existence. If one substitutes the term “being” for Whitehead’s term “feeling” 
his statement becomes equivalent to the dynamic doctrine of Spinoza and 
Aristotle” (p. 432). 

I leave to the scholars on Spinoza the more critical task of evaluating Pro- 
fessor Bidney’s detailed arguments in support of these contentions. But any- 
one who reads this book will, I think, have the feeling that the author is push- 
ing his thesis a bit beyond what seems persuasive or even evident. I wonder, 
for example, how justified one is in suppressing the differences in the meaning 
of concepts as they were intended by Spinoza and as they are used by such 
contemporary writers as James and Whitehead, to mention only two. The 
implications of terms are determined not a little by the ground structure 
of one’s thought. And a system of thought that gives mathematical meaning 
to its every concept and doctrine simply implies a different meaning than one 
that makes biology or the new operational physics the structural ground. 
Again, to relate in a genetic sequence a psychological theory of mind that as- 
sumes the identification of mind with infinite substance to modern theories of 
mind that are avowedly physiological, seems to me to overlook distinctions 
which make for important differences. 

There is value, I am sure, in determining the degree and manner in which 
seventeenth century rationalism diverges from scholastic thought and possibly 
the sense in which it fronts modern thought; but to labor the thesis that 
Spinoza, or any other rationalist whose thinking is within a static framework 
of substance, is the precursor of modern psychology, is to fill old wine skins 
with more new wine than they will hold. 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND. 
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A Boox oF Worsuip ror Vittace Cxurcues, by Epwarp K. Ziecier. Agricultural 
Missions Foundation, Inc., 25 cents. 


A Book or Prayers For Yours, by J. S. Hoytanp. Association Press, $1.00. 
Responsive Reapines, prepared by the Iowa Unitarian Association. The Beacon Press, 
25 cents. 


Tue CHapet Prayer Book, by Joun Henry Frizzett. Cokesbury Press, $1.00. 
Lit Up Your Hearts, by Water Russett Bow. The Macmillan Compan y, $1.25. 


PARABLES OF Our Lorp, by James Tuayer Appison. Morehouse-Gorham Company, 65 
cents. 


Tue PATTERN ON THE Mountain, edited by Epwin Burvette Backus. Beacon Press, 10 
cents. 
HIS handful of books, each of which is modest in size and limited in 
purpose, is evidence of the widespread interest in worship and the devo- 
tional life. They come from India and America; from such diverse sources 
as Presbyterian, Unitarian, Episcopal, Church of the Brethren and Society 
of Friends; from theological seminaries, a university chapel, a committee of 
pastors, a college and a group of village churches in India. The search for 
more intimate fellowship with God is a rising tide which touches many 
shores. 

Each of these volumes can be highly commended, bearing in mind the par- 
ticular purpose for which each was written. The last two are definitely Lenten 
books, though all have their place and usefulness for that season. 

Edward K. Ziegler’s volume is one of unusual significance. The author is 
principal of the rural training school of the Church of the Brethren, Bulsar, 
Surat District, India. It seeks to implement the remarkable findings of the 
Survey Commission of the National Christian Council for the study of Chris- 
tian mass movements in India. The Commission, to quote Mr. Ziegler’s sum- 
mary, discovered that, 

In those areas where the church was growing, it was invariably found that real and 
satisfying worship has a major part in the program of the church. There it was found 
that the churches were making progress in spiritual living, and had a warm, evangelistic 
fervor. On the other hand, churches in which the worship of God in Christ has been 
neglected were almost all weak, stagnant and ineffective. 

Bishop J. Waskom Pickett, chairman of the Commission, says further: 
“Beneficial social changes appear to have taken place most generally where 
Christian worship has been most firmly established.” 

The first half of this book offers to leaders of Christian worship valuable in- 
struction as to the nature of worship, its materials and techniques. The 
second half gives a variety of worship services suited particularly to the 
village life of India. In this case, what is valuable for the village churches in 
India ought to be valuable for the country, village, town and city churches of 
America. This is a rewarding book for all leaders of worship. 
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Professor Hoyland’s book was originally published in Great Britain under 
the title, A Book of Prayers Written for Use in An Indian College. The 
writer, formerly a missionary to India, is now teaching at Woodbrooke Col- 
lege, Selly-Oak, Birmingham, England. The one hundred and thirteen prayers 
which constitute the volume are all in the line and stanza arrangement asso- 
ciated with Tagore and other contemporary mystics. The foreword indicates 
the general character of the book : 


The debts owed by the writer of these Prayers to Rabindranath Tagore, and to 
one or two other modern authors, will be clear to anyone reading this book. The Prayers 
were written to express the “searchings after God” of men belonging to several differing 
religious systems. 


The prayers have a poetic quality that is appealing. Imagination, spiritual 
insight, appreciation of life in its many moods, deep faith, and able expression 
unite to make a refreshing contribution to the prayer life of individual or con- 
gregation. This volume is for all who would stay young in their fellowship 
with God. 

The Responsive Readings of the Iowa Unitarians, as its name indicates, is a 
collection of fifty-four selections for use in public worship which carries out 
the liberal tradition. Most of the material is non-Biblical, and is drawn from 
about thirty-five authors including Plato, Buddha, Marcus Aurelius, Carlyle, 
Nietzsche, Robert G. Ingersoll, Bertrand Russell, Walt Whitman, Shelley, 
Tagore, Emerson and others. It contains felicitous expressions of spiritual 
truth which should prove useful to those accustomed to the inclusion of such 
sources in their public worship. One could wish that its format were more 
attractive, for taste in printing is one of the handmaids of the Lord. 

In his small volume of prayers, Dr. Frizzell has given an insight into what 
happens week by week in the chapel services of Pennsylvania State College. 

Chapel Prayer Book gives voice to a heart which knows life in general, 
student life in particular, and life as God wills it. They breathe that earnest 
yearning which is a condition of effective prayer. It is significant that the 
student mind should react so favorably to prayers which have a stated form; 
an additional evidence of the growing taste for orderly and beautiful services 
of worship. 

Dr. Russell Bowie, the well-known rector of Grace Church (Episcopal) New 
York, who has recently joined the faculty of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, has given us in this small volume, Lift Up Your Hearts, another 
aid to the spiritual life of our day. Back of this book lies a double purpose. 


In the first place, I have wanted these prayers and services to breathe the aspirations, 
hopes and faith which are not of time only, but are timeless. In the second place, I have 
wanted to express these in a form which would not fall short of the rhythm and music 


of the classic books of worship, but yet in words which are natural and congenial to men 
and women and boys and girls of our own century. 
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Two of the six sections of the book are devoted to young people, one being 
titled “Prayers for Young People” and the other “Litanies for Young People.” 
These follow a path already well marked in Dr. Bowie’s previous writing. Few 
well-known pastors and writers have shown as great interest as he in the 
religious welfare of children and youth. 

The Lenten booklet, Parables of Our Lord, by the professor of the History 
of Religion and Missions at the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, follows a novel and suggestive plan. The author has selected 
one parable for each week of Lent, and bases his meditation for each day on 
that parable. He thus preserves a unity of thought week by week, and yet 
provides a variety for the season as a whole. His comments are fresh and sug- 
gestive and bear directly upon life. This is a Lenten booklet of unusual merit, 
printed very attractively. 

The Unitarian Lenten Manual for 1939 follows the usual form for such 
booklets. Each day has a quotation, a comment and a prayer or meditation. 
In general the material presents the epic of creation, telling the “mysterious 
story of how in man the blind forces of nature are transformed into spiritual 
values.” Dr. Backus has made careful selection of material and added per- 
tinent and helpful comment. 

DEANE Epwarps. 


OLD ISSUES COME TO LIFE 


CuyurRcH AND STATE IN THE LATER RomAN Empire: the Religious Policy of Anastasius 
the First, 491-518, by Perer Cuaranis. University of Wisconsin Press, $1.50. 
HE detailed study of the religious, or rather the ecclesiastical, policy of 
Anastasius I which Dr. Charanis has carried out will be of interest mainly 
to specialists in Byzantine history. For these he makes various useful contribu- 
tions in the way of fixing dates, determining just what happened at certain 
councils, and so on. His subject, however, is not as remote from the present 
day as it might seem. For the reign of Anastasius was a turning-point in the 
history of the relation of church and state and of the problem of Christianity 
and nationalism—two problems which are again alive today. After the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), monophysitism became the creed of the Oriental 
Christians (Armenian, Syrian, Egyptian), while orthodoxy in the Byzantine 
Empire was increasingly Greek. Anastasius was the last Emperor who at- 
tempted to force both sides into a compromise in the interests of imperial 
unity. Not unnaturally, he offended both, while widening the breach with 
Rome which had begun under his predecessor. The Popes took their stand not 
only on their own rights, but on the general principle of the freedom of the 
church to make its own decisions. Dr. Charanis has approached the topic from 
Anastasius’ point of view, and apparently regrets the failure of his policy. 
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But from a broader historical viewpoint, the rise of national Christianity 
was probably inevitable, and the autonomy of the church, even when united 
with the state, was worth defending. It is to be noted here that, as in other 
periods, the alleged caesaro-papism of the Byzantine Emperors was not as 
complete as is often thought. There is a strangely modern sound in Anas- 
tasius’ petulant reply to the Pope who would not compromise: iubert non 
possumus, (“We can’t stand being commanded”). Modern dictators are | 
similarly annoyed by Christians. 

Epwarp R. Harpy, Jr. 


BRITISH SOLDIER 


No Arms, No Armour, by Rosert Henriques. Farrar & Reinhart, $2.50. 


T is refreshing, like a dip in a cool northern sea in August, to read No 
Arms, No Armour. One comes back to the shore of his regular living and 
thinking, invigorated, stimulated, challenged. Seldom does such a book 
appear. Seldom does one find himself in the book, a part of the book, bone 
of its bone and flesh of its flesh, as one does in this reading. Seldom does one 
behold his own growth, his own crises, his own self take form in the char- 
acter of another and fight through, as one does here. Indeed it is too loose an 
expression to say one beholds himself, as he reads. The fact is the character 
here portrayed is himself, his “alter ego,” his companion self, unfolding to 
himself. One does not so much read the book as one lives the book. 

Tubby Windrush is the reader. What matters it that he is a soldier in the 
British Army! Army life but furnishes the occasion for the evolution of his 
greater self. The portrayal of that life is so realistic that one hears the creak 
of the leather as the horses strain forward, the thud and jar of the gun car- 
riages as they pass, the intoxicating moments of battle and the strange thrill 
of victory. One says good-by to his wife, or sweetheart, in the cold drab 
sheds as the rain pelts mercilessly down. One feels the throb of the engines as 
the transport draws away from the quay ; one feels the burning sands and sun 
of the Sudan, the half insanity of forgotten troops as they quarrel among 
themselves to save their sanity. But through it all that alter ego walks, talks, 
debates, struggles with passion, with depression, with religion, with hell. 

A remarkable character who stimulates Tubby to action is the keen, pene- 
trating observant Major Sammy. One almost never meets such a character 
in fiction. Only once have I met one in life. Our author says, “When 
Sammy looked at you . . . you saw a man without armour, who was un- 
afraid. A love that welled out and searched for a mate. When Sammy 
looked at you, the love came across and met antipathy without protest. You 
flinched ; for you saw the unexpected, a man unbelievably human.” “Always 
he seemed to put into words the half-formed thoughts that were moving you 
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at the moment. As though he read you. More than that, as though he were 
Part of you.” It was this Sammy who really sent Tubby Windrush on that 
long, long trek into the unknown, that he might at long last find himself. These 
were his words: “If you can begin to understand one person—yourself—you 
_will have gone a long way for one lifetime.” 

As Sammy lay dying, following the battle in the hills, Tubby tries to sum 
it up: “You made me dissatisfied with myself. You told me that it was the 
first stage of a long journey. You took me a few paces. You told me what, I 


could be. . . . but you didn’t tell me how to be it, or how to know the 
main road from the side tracks.—I’ll take the wrong way without you—I’ll 
slip back again.” “No,” said Sammy, “You never slip back; I can promise 


you that. You may mark time for a few years ; but—when the time comes— 
somebody, something, turns up to give you a push in the right direction—it 
may be hardships and sorrow, it may be adversity. You must, be ready for 
that. Or it may be Daddy, Benjamin, Lydia. . . .” 

Yes, Lydia is the strange power that baffles him, repels him, calls him, to 
become at last his safe anchorage, his sure harbor, his shelter in the time 
of storm. 

The reader must remember that he is in the army and not in a college close. 
The rough edges, the raw flesh, the actual beasts do appear. They always do 
in actual life. But here is one of the great books of the world. It will live, 
it will grow as decades go. It will call to the strong and shame the weak. 
It leads in the way of real redemption. 

J. STANLEY DurKEE. 


APOCALYPSE 
Tue Boox or Reveration, by E. F. Scort. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 


HE long-time Professor of Biblical Theology in Union Theological Semi- 

nary, New York (now retired) has produced a study of this book which 
is small but mighty. Professor Scott’s writing is at once scholarly and popular, 
in a sense derogatory to neither quality. It is delightfully clear in its elucida- 
tion of the apocalyptic type of literature to which the book of Revelation 
belongs. The guise in which its message is presented, however unfamiliar to 
us, was very frequent in its day and the canons of its interpretation are well 
understood. Without elaborating their detail, the author assumes the general 
findings of scholarship as to the Revelation. The book is a tract for the times ; 
not a prediction of the remote future. 

Some of the greatest values of his study are to be found in his apt and 
luminous sidelights. He points out, for example, the irresponsibility of the 
apocalyptic writers as members of a negligible minority, in contrast to the 
literary prophets who often acted as trusted political advisers of a free nation 
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(p. 12). Another keen insight sees that the Apocalypse “comes nearer 
philosophy than anything we would now list in the old Jewish literature” 
(p. 15). Again, he declares that the book of Revelation realizes “the im- 
possible—an Apocalypse which is also a work of art” (p. 180). F inally comes 
the determining judgment that the Apocalypse must be read as poetry and 
with the heart of a little child, since “children are by nature apocalyptic.” 

A logical Apocalypse, Dr. Scott goes on to say, is a contradiction in terms. 
Yet he stoutly contends for the unity of the book as a literary composition, in 
spite of its patchy structure and numerous elements incorporated from older 
sources. The fallible local churches of the seven letters seem to him to fall 
naturally into the same conceptual universe with the holy, martyr Church, 
the bride of the Lamb. Others have found this hard to credit. 

Many of the book’s mysteries, the writer holds, are sheer extravaganzas 
of imagination and beyond any rational explanation. Yet he makes his own 
guesses at the solution of some of its numerical enigmas, and holds very de- 
cided opinions as to the date and general setting of the book. 

Whatever one may think of these particular judgments, Dr. Scott’s ex- 
position is noteworthy for both shrewdness and sanity. He is deeply reverent 
before the sublime dramatic action which alternates between Christ in heaven 
and the suffering Church on earth. He finds implicit in the book the common 
New Testament Christology, but points out its genuinely shocking lack of 
Christian ethical attitudes, and notes its perplexing paradox of never-ending 
worship without any reference to the Christian sacraments. 

Dr. Scott’s interpretation is climaxed by his convincing parallel between 
the circumstances mirrored by the Apocalypse and those which exist in our 
own day. 


By one of those strange reversions which sometimes come about in history, the situation 
for which the book was written has repeated itself almost to the letter. It was taken for 
granted, not so many years ago, that this was quite impossible. For most of the evils 
condemned [elsewhere] in the New Testament we could still find modern counterparts, 
but those which meet us in Revelation seemed to have been definitely overcome. There 
could never again be a time when Christianity would be persecuted, when the State 
would declare itself the highest good, when human beings would lay claim to divine 
honours, when the very existence of a moral order would be denied. It was in view of such 
conditions that Revelation was written; and it was therefore commonly regarded as a 
book of the past. Any meaning it may once have carried was now supposed to have 
exhausted itself. The Church in this modern day was confronted with new problems, 
which required all its energy, and was bidden to forget those ancient ones which could 
never trouble it again. But they have all come back, exactly as they were when John 
know them. Satan, thrust into the pit and bound for a thousand years, has mysteriously 
returned. 

The truth is that Rome, as John conceived it, was only the type of what civilization 
must always be when it is divorced from any spiritual ends. 


These are true words which lift the Apocalypse out of the category of 
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books primarily to be explained and accept it as a flaming message from one 
who walks among the seven candlesticks and holds the stars in his right hand. 
Haran Paut Douctass. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Five Decapes anp A Forwarp View, by Joun R. Morr. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 


This slender book presents the substance of the Sprunt lectures delivered at 
the Union Theological Seminary of Richmond, Virginia for 1939. Dr. Mott 
recalls decade by decade the outstanding events and movements concerned 
with the world mission of Christianity during the fifty years of his un- 
paralleled career of leadership and activity. The five sections deal respec- 
tively with the rise of the Student Volunteer Movement; the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement; the international organization of missions initiated 
by the World Missionary Council in Edinburgh in 1910; the vast expansion 
of missionary resources and activities following the World War; and their 
decline during the depression years. 

Dr. Mott takes his “forward view” from the standpoint of the International 
Missionary Council meeting at Madras in 1938, seen as one of the remarkable 
group of virtually concurrent ecumenical conferences, including those at 
Oxford, Edinburgh and Amsterdam. 

The personal note is wholly absent from Dr. Mott’s treatment. His state- 
ments and characteristics are wholly objective; and no one would guess from 
the book how central have been his own tireless contributions to each of the 
major phases which he discusses. The reader should turn again to Basil 
Mathews’ well-known life of Dr. Mott, as “World Citizen,” in order to give 
credit where it is imperatively due. 

The modest limits of the book compel a mere cataloguing of scores of 
major enterprises, some of which have themselves been recorded in many 
volumes. The outstanding impression produced is that of the remarkable 
enlargement, from era to era, of the scope and significance of the missionary 
enterprise. One rediscovers how definitely the Edinburgh Missionary Con- 
ference was the precursor of the modern ecumenical movement and realizes 
afresh how continuously the world vision, inherent in the missionary enter- 
prise, has contributed to the enlargement of Christian thought in all directions. 

Dr. Mott says: 


With the Madras Conference, we have arrived at a third stage of cooperation in which, 
let it be reiterated, we shall pool not only knowledge and experience but also plans 
in the making, personalities, funds, and increasingly administration. Madras revealed the 
need of a clearer apprehension of the forces which oppose us and of a recognition of the 
resources we have in common. 


Dr. Mott’s gallant and unfaltering optimism has never been more strikingly 
voiced than in his vision of “leadership for the coming day.” 
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Internationally, the last few years have brought mankind into an unprecedented situa- 
tion. The present is the first generation which has been called upon to deal in any large 
and pressing way with international relations, and it finds itself inadequately prepared. The 
peoples simply do not understand the post-war world. They find themselves more or less 
committed politically to institutions and arrangements for which the intellectual, ethical 
and spiritual foundations have not been laid. They, and we all, are solemnized as we 
find ourselves confronted with nothing less than the task of changing the disposition and 
character of whole peoples, and therefore, their knowledge, motives and habits. Such a 
period of serious reconstruction demands truly great national and international leadership 
in statecraft, in churchmanship, and in all other spheres dealing with human conduct. 


Of such leadership Dr. Mott continues to give us an unrivalled example. 


Tue Curistian ALTERNATIVE To Wortp Cxaos, by Luman J. Suarer. Round Table 
Press, $2.00. 

The author, who was for more than twenty years a missionary in Japan, 
is now Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in 
America. His book is exceedingly useful as a reflection of the more general 
trends of American Christian thinking with respect to the problems of war 
and peace, and points to special emphasis now accepted by large elements 
in the American church. 

The general thesis is that the requirements of the Christian conscience with 
respect to war and peace can only be realized through a radical reorganiza- 
tion of the world’s political order. No amount of social and religious aspira- 
tion or ecclesiastical activity can prevent the inevitability of war so long as 
the present political system lasts. On the other hand, it is the church’s func- 
tion to exercise the spiritual forces which will motivate and secure the neces- 
sary political change. 

The general course of the author’s argument may be summarized as fol- 
lows: By fidelity to its universal character as a super-national community, 
Christianity may create a common world ethos as a basis for a new world 
political organization in which national sovereignty shall be subordinated to 
a form of federal union of the nations, which in turn will remove the causes 
of war. The concrete form of this new political order is sketched only in 
general terms. It is much more than the old League of Nations. To think of 
the League as an institution of international government is ““muddle-headed,” 
because it had no authority over its members and they had accepted no bind- 
ing obligation toward it. 

Clarence Streit’s proposal for Union Now the author regards as dangerous 
because calculated to divide Europe into even more separate blocs of nations 
than at present. It does not satisfy Christian universalism merely to unite 
the democracies. 

Dr. Shafer has performed an important service by popularizing current 
thinking in this area, by insisting that Christian postulates must find concrete 
consequences, and by indicating what some of those consequences might be. 
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age My Caravan Has Resrtep, by Burris Jenkins. Willett, Clark and Company, 
2.00. 


A family of southern antecedents pioneered on the site of the present Kansas 
City. One of its sons has won and held a unique place in the religious and 
civic life of that dynamic community as the highly original and popular min- 
ister of The Community Church for the past more than thirty years. 

Burris Jenkins topped his education in a small college by four years at Yale 
and two at Harvard. He had three experimental pastorates and took two 
flyers at the presidencies of denominational universities before he was forty. 
Always a journalist under the skin, he has practiced his second calling on the 
side during much of his ministry, including the editorship for several years of a 
Kansas City daily. Jenkins’ whole story has intriguing parallels for any who 
have been fellow-travelers with him over the past half-century; though few 
indeed have had to carry on so amazing a struggle against a crippling ailment 
for almost the whole period. 

His story is simply told, without self-pity or bitterness over the ups and 
downs of his earlier ministry. It is the story of a man who out-waited a con- 
servative denomination while it was becoming liberalized, and finally became 
able to catch up with those who had formerly had to step out of the ranks to do 
their best work. Between the lines one discerns the fact that Jenkins has 
always enjoyed controversy and perhaps that he possesses a bit of a blind spot 
in not quite understanding that he has been as irritating to some of his breth- 
ren as they to him. 

The book is too objectively written to reveal much of the inner man. One 
is not clear at the end as to the subject’s major enthusiasms; does not know 
what he thinks was his best sermon or his most biting editorial. In spite, too, 
of his enormous exposure to secular affairs in his capacity as journalist, war 
correspondent and world traveller, the meanings of the changes of the Amer- 
ican scene to which he has contributed, are but slightly indicated. Decisive 
judgments are largely lacking. One guesses at a lot of inside information which 
has resulted in a certain gentle cynicism, contending with a mind too generous 
to engage in outright condemnation of any. But have Kansas City politics 
been always as innocent as Jenkins’ silence might imply ? 


Tue New Vacation Cuurcu Scuoor, by W. Dyer Bia. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 


It speaks highly for the wearing qualities of Dyer Blair’s book that it should 
have required a sixth enlarged edition. The author writes out of an unrivalled 
fund of first-hand knowledge of his subject. His educational theory commits 
him to the attempt to secure “creative experience” through religious educa- 
tion; but his doctrine is held critically rather than slavishly, and never kept 
at arm’s length from subject matter or method. Indeed, the book is character- 
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ized by the vital interpenetration of theory, content, administrative suggestions 
and teaching technique. It shows a thoroughly realistic apprehension of the 
dependence of educational processes upon specific resources and facilities. 
Important suggestions for the adaptation of the vacation church school to 
rural conditions are included; and the writer contrives at least to suggest how 
the world might be different if religious education, as he envisions it, could do 
its perfect work. 

The book contains a valuable detailed bibliography and a catalogue of tests 
and measurements applicable to religious education. It is throughout a work- 
manlike product, with bearings on much wider educational processes than the 
title suggests. 


CuILp oF THE SuN, by Marcaret Duties Epwarps. The Beacon Press, $1.75. 


Most educated people retain a shadowy recollection of the brief appearance 
in Egyptian history of a sort of premature monotheism under the Pharaoh 
Akenaten, who may have been a contemporary of Moses or Joshua. 

O Thou sole God, whose powers no other possesseth, 
How excellent art Thy designs, O Lord of eternity. 


The world is in Thy hand, and Thou art in my heart, 
By Thee man liveth. 


Scholars debate whether this prayer to Aten may not represent the first 
significant human achievement of the idea of one God. 

What value may this bit of old religious history have for the pre-adolescent 
child in the Christian church school? Mrs. Edwards’ opulent book is her 
answer. Obviously, it enriches our knowledge of the Old Testament back- 
ground of the Christian tradition. To all devout souls the origins of any spirit- 
ual value ought to be precious. Mrs. Edwards has consulted the scholarly 
sources and is quite aware of the uncertainties and conflicting opinions of the 
authorities. On this basis she has constructed a thrilling tale based on the 
probabilities. Having devised her story, dramatic enough in itself, she devel- 
ops it with insight into the child’s mind and interests, and with genuine literary 
power and taste. The modern discovery of the grave of Tutankhamen fur- 
nishes the epilogue. 

The book is sumptuously illustrated with twelve photographic plates of 
Egyptian archeological remains, clever head and tail pieces for each chapter, 
and fascinating end papers. It is not often that the materials of religious 
education appear in so choice a form. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
PROGRESS OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


HE Administrative Committee of the World Council of Churches (in 

process of formation) met in Holland in January, 1940. Secretary Ros- 
well Barnes of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
represented the United States. A total number of 65 acceptances to mem- 
bership by churches or parts of churches in various regions of the world was 
reported. Probably favorable action by the Church of England was forecast. 
This is expected to influence strongly several Orthodox churches. It was pro- 
visionally agreed to hold the first assembly of the Council in the United States. 
A special commission to take measures for the care of prisoners of war, com- 
posed of members from neutral countries, was authorized. It will undertake to 
coordinate and supervise pastoral care of prisoners and interned alien civilians 
in the different belligerent countries. 

The plans of the Study Department reported at length elsewhere in this 
issue, were approved. It was decided to delay the publication of the pro- 
posed ecumenical magazine. The Council appealed to all collaborating 
churches to aid the various refugee groups and especially to assist the Church 
of Finland in its work for refugees and evacués. Its message in this time of war 
was expressed in the following resolution : 

At a time of war and enmity we reaffirm the unity in Christ of all who believe in 

Him and seek to obey His will. We urge that in prayer all Christian people be helped 
to make real to themselves their spiritual fellowship with their brethren in Christ de- 
spite all earthly occasions of division or separation. When we pray as Christ taught us, 
we are one; if we ask God to do our will, we are divided; but when our prayer is for the 
doing of His will, we are united. Especially as we lift up our hearts in adoration of the 
eternal Majesty and Love of God, do we find that all differences between us disappear. 
Here—in prayer and worship—is our first and chief means of expressing and quickening 
our sense of universal fellowship in Christ. 
It is an interesting commentary on the unity of the new Council that no dif- 
ferences of opinion arising during the meeting of the Provisional Committee 
followed either national or denominational lines or special interest blocs. 
All were authentic and normal differences between minds of varying temper, 
well distributed throughout the constituent elements. 


THE CHURCHES OF EUROPE UNDER THE GROSS OF WAR 


RAPID survey of the current status of the churches of Europe, based 

on letters, reports and publications which have come to the office of the 

American sections of the Life and Work and Faith and Order movements, 

since the beginning of 1940, shows how profoundly all of them are involved 
303 
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in the chiaroscuro created by the war. Neutrals and belligerents alike are 
deeply affected by war conditions. Both clergy and laity are gravely conscious 
of a renewed confrontation with the question always posed to the Christian 
conscience by the fact of strife between nations. 

Precarious as they feel their own status to be, most of the neutrals have 
none the less thrown themselves wholeheartedly into the work of relieving 
suffering, ministering to the refugees, and exercising such intervention on be- 
half of political and military prisoners as is possible under circumstances in 
many ways more adverse than they were in the World War. The Scandinavian 
countries, Holland, and above all, Switzerland, are carrying heavy burdens 
for the sake of thousands of refugees who have sought asylum within their 
gates. The churches are straining their resources in personnel and money to 
alleviate the physical and spiritual distress of the uprooted and destitute thou- 
sands. Switzerland has become the center of a number of large-scale relief 
activities, and through the Central Bureau for Inter-Church Aid, whose seat 
is in Geneva, the Swiss Protestants have already contributed millions of francs 
toward the relief of their unfortunate brethren. 

In the Balkan States the refugee problem is growing more and more acute. 
The Y.W.C.A. in Rumania reports that for the last three years it has been 
serving six hundred meals a day, besides helping to solve the difficulty of find- 
ing temporary dwellings for the thousands of Poles who have taken refuge 
there. It is impossible even to assess the numbers. Some reports say 20,000; 
others say it is nearer 70,000. Hungary is struggling with a considerable quota 
of Czech and Polish exiles, as are the Baltic States. Here, in addition, great 
shifts of population are going on, such as the removal of the Baltic Germans 
to German Poland, and the re-annexation of the Vilna region to Lithuania, 
which saves from six to ten thousand Protestants and nearly half a million 
Catholics from Russian rule. 

Few of us in this country as yet fully realize the magnitude of the problem 
which faces the whole world in regard to these expatriated people whose num- 
bers are rapidly approaching the fantastic. Nor do we adequately visualize 
the mounting toll in human suffering and anguish. An outstanding Swiss 
churchman summarizes the situation thus: 


In olden times the lepers were hounded from place to place, every village and town 
closed against them. The modern leper is the Refugee. . . . People like ourselves, who 
had homes, worked hard, raised their children to be good citizens; yet a demonic power 
decrees: “Die! there is no place for you among mankind!” 

The belligerent countries (with the exception of Russia, perhaps) of course 
show stronger repercussions of the war conditions on their church life. The 
mobilization of large numbers of clergymen in Germany and France has made 
the question of adequate personnel a very pressing one indeed. Ministers have 
stepped from retirement back into active service ; laymen and even laywomen 
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have been called to pulpits and welfare work. The French Protestant churches 
are not only bearing heavy responsibilities for the thousands of Czech and 
Spanish refugees still on French soil, but must also provide for the evacués— 
the population from along the Alsatian frontier moved to southern France 
as a military measure of protection. Great Britain has a similar problem in 
regard to its evacuated children and likewise shelters refugees by the thou- 
sands. A curious difficulty run into by the English and Scottish churches is 
that evening services have a hard time during “blackouts.” One Scottish con- 
gregation elected to have their evening service in the dark, with flashlights to 
guide the worshippers to their seats and only a faint light in the chancel. 
Great efforts are made in all three countries to provide spiritual care for the 
men under arms. The official pronouncements of the church leaders in Great 
Britain and France testify eloquently to heroic resolve, patience in adversity, 
and to a vivid consciousness of the need for repentance. If some of the mes- 
sages which have come from German sources show a strong leaning toward 
the National-Socialist philosophy, others show a nobility of spirit worthy of 
the great traditions of the Christian church in Germany. Four theological 
seminaries remain open. Little news has come of late from the German Con- 
fessional Church, but Niemoeller is still in prison. As a Christmas message, 
Der Stuermer—the official National-Socialist organ—treated its readers to a 
verbal pagan orgy and omitted all mention of any connection with the Chris- 
tian faith. Opposition to the ruling party is more than ever treasonable. 

A great wave of sympathy has gone out to Finland and to the Finnish 
churches. The appeal of the Lutheran Bishops found an immediate and mov- 
ing echo among the churches of the world. Particularly stirring was the sen- 
tence: “The people of Finland do not lose trust in God . . . and the God of 
our fathers will aid us in our misfortune.” Services of intercession, collections 
for emergency relief, messages from churches and church councils—all these 
are evidence of the depth of feeling aroused by the unexampled bravery dis- 
played by this little country against overwhelming odds. 

But the bitterest woe of all is that which has fallen upon churches in the 
conquered countries. Gloomy, and indeed harrowing, are the scant reports 
which come from the churches of former Czechoslovakia and Poland. Some 
of the nine evangelical church bodies in that area have practically dis- 
appeared ; others have broken ties that date back for generations. All theo- 
logical seminaries are closed. In the portion of Poland handed over to Russia 
the anti-religious laws are in full swing. Rumors persist of the imprisonment 
and even execution of scores of clergymen, Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant. The Orthodox Metropolitan Dionysios of Warsaw has had to 
resign from his position, and the supervision of the Orthodox Church in the 
German-occupied area of Poland has been transferred to the Orthodox Arch- 
bishop Seraphim of Berlin. Thus all the Orthodox parishes in the German- 
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occupied areas have been brought under the same authority as those in Ger- 
many itself. Of the young evangelical movement in the western Ukraine, no 
authentic news has been obtainable. The German Polish Church (Augsburg 
Lutheran) reports six pastors killed among the hostages taken by the Polish 
troops; the Slavic Calvinist Church is dispersed; the A. & H. Church of 
Galicia is to be transported bodily, pastors and membership, to German 
Poland and the same fate awaits the 50,000 members of the German Lutheran 
Church in Volhynia. Roman Catholic losses to Soviet rule are relatively in- 
considerable, but a small Armenian Uniat Church has been turned over to 
Russia. 
Professor Adolf Keller writes: 


For the year 1940 the Godless Congress proposed as new tasks the struggle against 
religion in Germany, in Slovakia, in the Balkan countries and in the German Protec- 
torate. For human eyes the end of the historic Christian Church has come with the loss 
of the Bible, of the Orthodox hierarchy, church buildings, priests and pastors, property 
and the possibility of Christian education. This means, of course, endless misery and 
despair. 


Conditions in German Poland are relieved to such an extent that nego- 
tiations are going on to enable the American Friends Service Committee to 
inaugurate a relief program for Polish children and nursing mothers. This 
program would include the Jews who are cut off from the rations now handed 
out by the German military authorities. Not even the International Red Cross 
has been able to get into Russian Poland. 

Meanwhile in many countries acute conflict between church and state— 
often antedating the war, but freshly complicated by it—has gone relentlessly 
on with occasional mitigations here and there. 

The situation of the Russian Christians remains unchanged. More and 
more the church rests on the ministry of the individual—the precept and 
example of the religious mother or father, the devotion of the few priests who 
are still at liberty. As an organized body, the church may be said to have 
ceased to exist. As Professor Keller remarks in a recent article: “Even a 
church needs a subsistence minimum. To this belongs the possession of the 
Bible, the possibility of unhindered parishional life, and religious education of 
the young. This minimum is refused to her today in Russia.” 

Anti-religious propaganda—reinforced by pressure—is now being tried on 
Esthonia, Lithuania, and Latvia by the Russian “League of the Godless.” 
From Spain, on the other hand, comes the first timid ray of hope that General 
Franco will permit the Spanish Protestants to go about their business and 
that their schools have now permission to re-open. In France the government 
has shown unusual co-operativeness in allowing school and other public build- 
ings to be used for evangelical worship by the evacués in towns and villages 
where no Protestant churches are present. The military authorities are exer- 
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cising every possible leniency in releasing pastors, priests and rabbis from mili- 
tary service; the work of the army chaplains is facilitated and receives full 
endorsement of the officers. 

Catholic prelates in Hungary have taken a strong stand against the anti- 
Jewish laws in so far as they apply to converts. The Archbishop of Kalocse 
in his Christmas message says: “The Church recognizes no distinctions be- 
tween its members and that it will fulfill its duties toward them according to 
the commandments of Christ.” Considerable tension is developing over the 
confessional schools with a Nationalist-Socialist party leading a vehement at- 
tack against them. 

The Greek government has confiscated all properties of the Y.M.C.A. in 
pursuance of the theory that national solidarity demands the union of all 
youths in a “national” youth movement. 

In the midst of such unparalleled confusion and tragedy, gleams of gen- 
uine encouragement are to be found in the fact that ecumenical ties are defi- 
nitely stronger than they were during the first World War. On the missionary 
field, for example—notably in British possessions, and with some variations 
according to local conditions—the treatment of German missionaries has 
been much less harsh than in 1914. Their interment has been by no means 
general. Missionary property has again been safeguarded and turned over 
in part to foreign administration by missions of neutral nations for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Other evidences of ecumenical fellowship are numerous and outspoken. 
“In almost all countries,” writes Secretary W. A. Visser *t Hooft, “it is recog- 
nized that the ecumenical movement stands for something supremely im- 
portant, and represents a ground of hope. There is a deeper sense of the 
unique mission of the church over against the world and there is at the same 
time a deeper conviction concerning the ecumenical character of the church 
which is not essentially affected by political developments even in time of 
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war. 
ANTONIA FROENDT. 


THE RESULTS OF AMSTERDAM IN AMERICA 


FULL appraisal of the results of Amsterdam in America would analyze 
A its influence upon the youth programs of all the twenty-one denomina- 
tions and twenty-three State Councils of Religious Education that sent dele- 
gates, and upon the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. and the several other agencies 
that were represented. The fact that Amsterdam was not a conference of any 
one organization, but of many, makes it impossible to interpret its results in 
terms of a single organized program of follow-up. 

But the significance of Amsterdam does not lie primarily in organization. 
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It lies in what the Conference did to the delegates and in what they are doing 
to others, both personally and through their respective movements. Obser- 
vation across the country during the past few months would indicate that the 
net impact of Amsterdam has been in the best sense ecumenical. While it is 
not possible to give a balanced impression in a few words, the following seem 
to be the most representative reactions of the American delegates: 


(1) Through first-hand experience, delegates were awakened for the first time to a 
living, intimate grasp of the world outreach of the Christian fellowship. 

(2) They came to a new appreciation of this world fellowship in terms of the actual 
church, and of the ecumenical movement. 

(3) They were deeply shocked to discover the previously unimagined complex of 
differences existing between Christians. 

(4) They were not reduced to hopeless disillusion, but were spurred to study and 
action, in the face of these differences; some were disappointed that the Conference it- 
self did not do more to resolve the conflicts, and that it did not attempt to formulate a 
statement of the degree of agreement that does exist. 

(5) Most of the delegates came to a deeper realization that worship is the dynamic 
of Christian experience and the basic bond between Christian people; yet they were im- 
patient at the discovery of the depth of the divisions in worship which still exist within 
Christendom, especially in the matter of communion. 

(6) They had a new vision of the relevance of the Bible as a guide to Christian liv- 
ing; while many of them felt that the exegetical approach of some of the continental 
delegates was exaggerated, they learned with a new sense of need that,in one form or 
another the Bible is inescapable. 

(7) They gained a new sense of the complexity and the tragedy of present inter- 
national relations, and learned that the answer to the problem is not simple. 

(8) They came to a new conviction that the World Christian Community is one of 
the real sources of hope for the World of Nations. 

(9) Practically all of the delegates testify both in word and in action that the Con- 
ference revitalized their personal Christian faith. 

(10) Christus Victor, the heart of the Conference message, became a testament of 
assurance and faith that is spreading to Christian youth groups throughout the country; 
the Conference helped to place the triumph of God’s will through Christ in the fore- 
front of youth’s Christian thinking. 


Perhaps the greatest effect of the Conference was that it helped young 
people to see that ecumenism begins at home. All of the influences we have 
just indicated are finding expression in local youth programs. There has been 
an amazing amount of reporting by individual delegates. One girl in Oregon 
had given eighty speeches by the end of November. Many city, county, state 
and national conferences have been set up on the basis of Amsterdam. The 
five regional conferences of the United Christian Youth Movement being held 
across the country this summer will have the Amsterdam emphases at the 
center. The worship and Bible study programs of many national and other 
organizations have been strongly influenced by the Conference. There has 
been a new stimulus to a realistic consideration of international questions. 
Amsterdam has furnished the point of departure in numerous places for in- 
creased interdenominational activity. Youth literature has been influenced by 
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the Conference, and a special American study outline based on Amsterdam— 
“Can YOU Say Christus Victor’—has been prepared for widespread use. It 
will be distributed through the Universal Christian Council. 

Yet the deepest results of Amsterdam lie in the future. There are promis- 
ing signs that this Conference has helped to win the leaders of a new generation 
to the ecumenical movement of tomorrow. 

R. H. Epwin Espy. 


AMERICAN CHURCHMEN IN CONFERENCE ON 
PEACE AND WAR 


HREE hundred American churchmen, representing thirty-one com- 
munions and allied religious organizations gathered in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, February 27-29, to discuss a course of action for the churches 
of the United States in a time of war. Invitations to attend the Conference 
were issued by the Department of International Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America in cooperation with 
the Committee on International Relations of the Foreign Missions Conference. 
The Conference was divided into the following six seminars: 


The Ecumenical Movement and the Peace and War Problem; 

The Churches and American Policy; 

Missions and the World Crisis; 

Conscientious Objectors in Wartime; 

The Responsibility of the Churches in Relieving Suffering Caused by war; and 
The Local Church and the World Crisis. 


The assembled delegates set themselves to the task of strengthening and 
expanding the ecumenical movement regardless of the fortunes or misfortunes 
of war. This purpose was reflected in the following affirmation : 

We here and now in the presence of God, who has made of one blood all nations of 
the world, do hereby dedicate ourselves to a ministry of love, forebearance and recon- 
ciliation to the people of all lands. We call upon our fellow-Christians to join with us 


and with each other in a common purpose to continue in this ministry by His power in 
spite of unforeseen contingencies, to the end that Christ may be exalted and His church 


stand uncompromised and undivided. 

The recommendations of the seminar on the Ecumenical Movement and 
the Peace and War Problem were unanimously agreed to by the Conference 
in plenary session. The churches of the United States were called upon to 
demonstrate in their own life and relationships a community more closely 
approximating the ideal of the family of God. 

Specifically, the churches were urged to maintain the integrity of the Una 
Sancta despite the antagonisms and cleavages which set men over against each 
other in war; to seek to create a true ecumenical understanding of the issues 
which divide the peoples of warring and neutral countries; to make their 
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prayer, preaching and conversation truly Christian; to bear one another's 
burdens; to provide an adequate sacramental, pastoral and preaching service 
to prisoners of war ; to study the bases of a durable peace. 

By way of implementing this latter recommendation, the Conference re- 
quested the churches to distribute and study the findings and memoranda 
available from the Study Department of the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. (See documents in Appendix to this issue.) It 
was further recommended that “plans be initiated by officers and staff of the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches looking toward the 
assembling of a representative gathering of Christian leaders, clerical and 
lay, as soon as practicable after an armistice has been declared in any of the 
wars now being waged.” This action was taken in the conviction that “the 
churches have both the right and the duty to share in the task of establishing 
peace.” 

Without a dissenting vote the 300 delegates expressed the conviction that 
“the United States must remain out of the present conflicts in Europe and 
the Far East.”” The Conference, however, registered its belief that aloofness 
from war was not to be used as a pretext for moral, political, or economic 
isolationism. 


It must now be clear that no nation has a right to be a law unto itself, or the sole 
judge of its own cause. If the peace which comes after the present war is to be anything 
more than a prelude to another conflict, the United States for its own sake and for the 
sake of humanity will have to renounce its political and economic isolation and identify 
itself with other nations in the creation of a world government. Only then will we be 
free from the burdens of power politics. 


Further reports of the Conference may be secured from Secretary Walter 
W. Van Kirk, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


THE “LIFE AND WORK” STUDY PROGRAM 


HE present Study Commission of the Universal Christian Council for 

Life and Work was appointed, and its program approved, by the Pro- 
visional Committee of the World Council of Churches which is serving also 
as the continuation Committee ofethe Universal Christian Council until the 
World Council itself shall come into being. The Commission is made up of 
about fifteen scholars from churches widely scattered throughout the world, 
with Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen of New York as Chairman, Dr. J. H. Oldham 
of London as Vice-Chairman, and Dr. Hans Schonfeld and the Rev. N. 
Ehrenstrom of Geneva as Directors. It works in the closest co-operation with 
the Theological Commission of the World Conference on Faith and Order. 
The two plans of study—building upon and carrying further the studies which 
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had preceded Oxford and Edinburgh—may be regarded as complementary 
aspects of a single program. 

Invitations have been issued by the Universal Christian Council to between 
200 and 400 Christian scholars and thoughtful church leaders, both clerical 
and lay, throughout the world. These include a considerable number of 
members of the Younger Churches. Each collaborator is invited to enter a 
serious study of one of the four major topics proposed: (1) The Ethical 
Reality and Function of the Church; (2) The Christian Ethos: Its Source, 
Nature and Authority; (3) The Church and Freedom; (4) The Ecumenical 
Nature and Tasks of the Church. It is intended that he will receive certain 
basic study materials from the headquarters of the Study Commission, will 
subject them to criticism and comment, and will undertake to organize or par- 
ticipate in a study circle in his area of the world. As far as ecumenical par- 
ticipation is concerned, this part of the program will have to be carried on 
largely by correspondence. 

In addition to general study of the topic by those collaborators who select 
it for major attention, there will normally be a smaller group of experts who 
will be asked to give more intensive study to it. It is hoped that this group 
can be brought together from time to time. 

The objectives of the Commission will also be furthered by international 
study retreats. An illustration is the conference held at Geneva last July 
which formulated the document, “The Churches and the International 
Crisis.” It is hoped to hold similar international retreats in the Far East, 
perhaps biennially, and in other areas of the world. 

The above program was recommended by the Study Commission to the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council and approved in January, 1939. 
The invitations to prospective collaborators were issued in the summer just 
before the outbreak of the European war. Obviously the dislocation resulting 
from the war and the special demands upon the staff of the World Council 
will seriously interfere with the carrying out of this program. The present 
plan is to retain the total plan as a program to be resumed as soon as condi- 
tions permit. In the meantime, attention will be concentrated upon two 
themes: (1) The ethical reality and function of the Church; and (2) The 
conditions of a just and enduring peace. The latter study will build upon the 
work of the conference which met in Geneva in July, 1939, and its report, 
“The Responsibility of the Church for the International Order.” (A sum- 
mary of that report will be found on pages 89-93 of the. Winter, 1940, issue 
of CHRISTENDOM. ) 

In the United States, the collaborators in the general study program and 
others will be asked to join in a united inquiry into these two main themes. 
The American study will be under the general charge of Professor John C. 
Bennett of the Pacific School of Religion. 


APPENDIX 


Memoranda of the Study Department, Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work (abridged). 


A—THE ETHICAL REALITY AND FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


In the New Testament, the Church of Christ is, from its very beginning, 
a new ethical reality. From its faith, there develops a distinctive ethos, a new 
way of life, new moral aims and standards. By means of these, it has, in the 
course of history, influenced its cultural environment like a leaven, leaving 
its mark in the most varied ways. But, in various epochs and in varying de- 
grees, the Church has also assumed direct responsibility for shaping public 
life as a whole, most obviously in the medieval idea and reality of the corpus 
Christianum. In contemporary Christianity, there is widespread confusion 
as to the peculiar nature of the ethical reality of the Church, and as to how 
and through what means and organs the Church should exercise its influence 
upon the common life. The tremendous upheavals in all spheres of life and 
on all continents, the depersonalizing disintegration of modern society and the 
growing consolidation of anti-Christian forces all over the world give these 
problems enhanced urgency. It is an imperative task for the Church to think 
out how to express its own way of life, to discover its ethical function in public 
affairs and its true relationships to other social bodies. 

The study may build directly upon the extensive work of the Oxford Con- 
ference; especially, “The Church and Its Function in Society,” “The King- 
dom of God and History,” “The Church and the Common Life.” Among the 
questions to be clarified are the following: (1) What is the New Testament 
conception of the ethical reality and function of the Church? (2) What posi- 
tive and negative guidance can be derived from the medieval conception of 
the Corpus Christianum? (3) What decisive factors in contemporary social 
life condition any new attempt by the Church to give corporate leadership in 
matters of ethics? What is the significance of the far-reaching depersonaliza- 
tion and disintegration of contemporary society and of the deliberate attempts 
at mass reintegration? (4) Has the Church, in its corporate reality, or has 
any of its organs, an authoritative witness to bear on ethical questions? Is 
this witness confined to general principles? How far does it involve the taking 
of a stand on concrete ethical issues in public life? What is the difference be- 
tween the Church’s teaching office among its own members and its correspond- 
ing task in relation to the world? What relations should obtain between the 
liturgical and sacramental life, the common life within the Christian commu- 
nity, and the public function of the Church? What is the specific responsibility, 
in this whole field, of different organs and groups within the Church—church 
government, clergy, professional and vocational groups, church assemblies, 
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individual members? (5) How can the Church more effectively help its mem- 
bers to conduct their professional life on a Christian basis? Is the creation 
of new officers and organs required for this purpose? (6) How far can and 
should the churches, in spite of their divisions, take a common stand together 
in public life? 


B—THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


1. The Church’s Responsibility 


“The Church Universal, the Una Sancta, the community of Christians in 
all countries and continents, among all nations and races, is not a mere idea 
but a reality, transcending the nations. It is created by the will of God, not 
by the will of men. For this reason faith in the Universal Church is the 
very basis of work toward a better order in the sphere of international rela- 
HOUSE. "ss 

The significance of this type of ecumenical approach to the international 
problem is especially great in a time when the nations are so largely cut off 
from each other. There is already a very real danger that Christians in each 
country will prepare for the coming peace in isolation from each other and 
without facing fully the political and spiritual realities of the situation as it 
presents itself to their fellow Christians in other countries. There is not only 
a gulf between the peace aims of countries which are politically opposed to 
each other, but also between those put forward in belligerent and neutral 
countries respectively, and even between the aims of countries which are 
fighting on the same side. This is bound to lead to great confusion when the 
moment arrives to make peace. At this point the Ecumenical Movement has 
its unique task and opportunity. It is yet able to act as a platform for mutual 
discussion in a spirit of confidence. Christian groups in each country should, 
therefore, consider it one of their primary duties to seek to discover through 
this process of exchange what their fellow Christians in other countries have to 
say about the present international situation and a future international 
settlement. 


II. Analysis of the Present Situation 


During these last months a number of organizations have begun to under- 
take an analysis of the reasons for the breakdown of peace in order to arrive 
at the right diagnosis of the present situation and to find the basis for a new 
international order. Most of these studies are undertaken from the political, 
social and economic points of view. The task of the Ecumenical Movement is 
certainly not to add one further attempt at such an analysis to the many which 
are being made. But it is noteworthy that those who are engaged in analyzing 
the international problems of our time from these angles are forced to admit 
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that the study of the economic and political factors by themselves does not 
bring us to the root of the matter, and that the spiritual and religious factors 
must be specially studied. It is to this latter realm that we must turn as an 
Ecumenical Christian Movement. 

The Breakdown of “Christendom”? Is it true to say that the present con- 
flict represents a breakdown of “Christendom,” and if so, what is meant by 
“Christendom” in this connection? Or is it the case that “Christendom” has 
never been able to constitute an effective bulwark against international dis- 
order and that whatever significance it had in this connection has disappeared 
centuries ago? 

Must the present conflict be seen as a conflict in which the existence, or at 
least the unity, of Christian civilization is at stake? Or is this identification 
of certain civilizations with the cause of Christianity to be rejected for both 
historical and spiritual reasons? Or is there a third possibility, namely, that 
since totalitarianism means not only the repudiation of Christian norms, but 
also the emergence of aggressively anti-Christian norms, the issue at stake is 
not the defense of Christian values, but the resistance against forces which 
have become utterly inimical to the Christian faith and the Christian view of 
society ? 

Is the breakdown of all attempts made between 1918 and 19309 to arrive at 
an international settlement due to the false perspective from which the situa- 
tion has been seen? Was it due to the belief that “the West” still possessed 
common spiritual foundations that so much more attention was given to the 
problem of international organization than to the problem of finding a new 
common basis without which international organization can be of no avail? 

Is it due to the religious vacuum created by secularism that nationalism 
and totalitarianism have become such powerful forces in many nations? But 
if that is so, and if the transformation of Christian nations into nations com- 
posed of masses seeking for a new direction and a new faith is the inevitable. 
result of secularism, must we expect similar developments in the other nations? 

Germany and “the West.” In all attempts to find the basis for a just peace, 
one has to face the question of the relations of Germany to Europe, and 
indeed to the whole of Western civilization. What are the deepest spiritual 
reasons for the great misunderstandings and the tragic conflicts which have 
divided Germany and the “Western” nations? In how far are these conflicts 
due to insuperable contradictions which exist between them in their concep- 
tion of man, of history, of the national and the international order? Is there, 
for instance, a basic difference in the German and the “Western” conception 
of the State and of international relations? And is this difference merely a 
theoretical difference, or also a difference in actual political practice? Is there, 
for instance, a basic distinction between British and German forms of im- 
perialism? In how far are these differences in political theory due to theo- 
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logical and confessional differences, more especially to the differences between 
Lutheran, Calvinist and Catholic conceptions of the Christian attitude to the 
world? 

In how far are these misunderstandings and conflicts due to accidental his- 
torical factors, and in how far are they permanent historical realities? Dare 
we hope to arrive at some synthesis between these contradictory conceptions, 
and if so, what must be done on both sides to arrive at such a synthesis ? 

In this connection it will be necessary to study the question in how far 
National Socialism is a new phenomenon in German history, in how far it 
expresses permanent elements in German culture, and in how far it is the 
necessary result of the development of the mass-problem which has arisen in 
Germany. At the same time it will be necessary to ask in how far the non- 
Christian or anti-Christian elements in the present day political philosophy 
of Germany are equally to be found in the democratic nations. 

Communism and International Order. The problem of the influence of the 
Communist Revolution on the disintegration of international society is equally 
important. Recent developments force us to study that question in a new way. 
Here again it is necessary to distinguish sharply between the accidental and 
tactical elements in Communist policy and the basic and ultimate aims. Have 
those aims changed in any way since the days of Lenin? Is present Russian 
policy essentially Russian imperialism in Communist form, or is it the prepar- 
ing of world revolution with Russia as the main center of action? 

Can there be any modus vivendi as between Russia and the rest of the 
world? Or is the ideological gulf so deep and unbridgeable that Russia must 
be considered as the enemy of all international order? And was it, therefore, 
a mistake to accept Russian membership in the League of Nations? At what 
point did the Christian Churches fail in their attitude to Communism? Have 
Christians been too negative or too idealistic in their attitude to Communism? 
Should they have resisted Communism by spiritual means alone or should they 
have demanded its complete political suppression ? 

The Failure of Democracy. Democracy had its great opportunity to create 
a new international order in 1918. Why did it fail to create order? Was this 
failure due to the fact that it was no longer conscious of its spiritual founda- 
tions? Is democracy still the dominant ideological force in the democratic na- 
tions? In how far was the “League of Nations ideology” a mere facade which 
was used to provide a cover for the predominance of the “Western” powers? 
In how far did it represent a real conviction concerning the rule of law in 
international relations ? 

Is the ineffectiveness of the democratic nations in their relations with the 
totalitarian nations due mainly to shortcomings in the democratic system or to 
lack of convictions? Are these shortcomings due to failure to work out the 
social and economic implications of political democracy? Or is their failure 
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to solve international problems due to the fact that their democracy is half- 
hearted and inconsistent? If so, is there truth in the accusation that the dem- 
ocratic nations are essentially plutocratic rather than democratic? 

Are there still Constructive Forces? One of the encouraging developments 
of the last few months is, that there has begun a widespread questioning about 
the failures of the period from 1918 to 1939, and a very sincere seeking for 
a new basis of international life. This shows that there are still constructive 
forces available. In view of the tremendous tasks which will be involved in 
the reconstruction of an international order, it will be necessary to draw to- 
gether these constructive forces, to support them and to coordinate them ef- 
fectively. 

Where are these constructive forces to be found today? Among the rural 
population? In the labor movement? In the movements among the younger 
generation and among University circles? Do such constructive forces exist 
in the totalitarian as well as in the democratic countries? In how far can we 
count upon these forces to help in building the kind of international order 
which Christians can accept? 

Can these constructive forces still express themselves? How can we avoid 
that they should be discouraged, perverted, or even completely wiped out by 
totalitarian developments in the various countries concerned? Can the de- 
votedness to a totalitarian cause be transformed into devotedness to the large 
cause of world order? 

The Responsibility of the Churches. The study of the basic spiritual and 
religious factors in the development of the two last decades must, of course, 
include the consideration of the role which the Church has played during that 
period. The question arises, why the Churches have been unable in the years 
after the last war to develop that spiritual power through which the mass- 
problem in the various countries might have been solved, and why they have 
not made a real contribution to a rejuvenation of the political order in Eu- 
rope. 

Has this been due to a fundamental weakness in the whole message of the 
Church in that it has not proclaimed the Gospel in its purity and fullness? 
Did it fail to “give form to the life of Western society” because it refused to 
become a worldly Church, or rather because it had itself become secularized ? 
Was its inability to stem the tide towards the disintegration of Christian civi- 
lization due to the fact that it had become closely bound up with the interests 
of particularly powerful political or economic groups, and that it had adapted 
itself to the national policies of each country concerned ? 

In how far have the Churches in their own life neglected the application 
of basic Christian insights concerning the common life of the nations? Are 
there not many elements in current Christian preaching which are disruptive 
of international order? And in how far must theology accept a share of the 
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responsibility for the present situation in that it has either adapted itself to 
secular conceptions or preached an other-worldly message which did not in- 
clude a definite affirmation of the Lordship of Jesus Christ over this world? 

On the other hand, in how far have the Churches during the last decades 
pointed the way toward an overcoming of the main conflicts between nations ? 
What have the Churches done nationally to solve the problem of social con- 
flict, and what have they done internationally through the Ecumenical Move- 
ment to prepare the way for the emergence of a new sense of responsibility of 
each nation for the common life of the nations? 

Underlying these questions there is the even more basic question, in how 
far through the present development in a number of countries the very ex- 
istence of the Church is at stake, and what that fact means for the whole fu- 
ture of Western civilization. Dare we hope that the Church will be given 
another opportunity “to give form to life” ? 


III. The Preparation of a Just Peace 


The question of peace aims is being discussed in all countries. It is gener- 
ally underlined that peace must not take the form of an imposed peace, but 
rather of a negotiated peace on the basis of free discussion in which all nations 
concerned participate on equal terms. The Christian task in this respect is to 
test critically the motives and principles which underlie these various attempts 
at a provisional definition of the character of the future peace settlement. In 
doing so, we will have to be especially on our guard against that kind of ideal- 
ism which refuses to face historical realities and which is thus inclined to 
repeat the mistake of the 1918-1939 period, that is, to construct an impressive 
system without laying solid foundations for such a system. 

The Necessity of an International Ethos. The building of a better interna- 
tional order will depend on the possibility of creating a deeper sense of obli- 
gation for each other in the life of all nations. National sovereignty must 
find its counterbalance and limitation in international solidarity. Without 
that sense of obligation it will be impossible to arrive at a large scale solution 
of such complex problems as the problems of minorities and nationalities, or 
of the problem of colonies and raw materials. Moreover, the possibility of 
undertaking great common tasks in an international manner, such as the open- 
ing up of new areas of colonization and of solving the problem of refugees, 
cannot be answered unless a new consciousness of international responsibility 
can be created. 

But how is that sense of international responsibility to be created in a world 
where common norms have been or are being destroyed, in which men have 
come to despair of the attempts at establishing supra-national standards of 
international action, and in which strong ideological forces are preaching that 
loyalty to nation, state and class must be exclusive and ultimate? In view of 
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the disproportion which exists between the consciousness of a common Chris- 
tian ethos which is only slowly being born in the Churches and the historical 
task with which we are confronted, dare the Churches pretend that they can 
create such an ethos? Dare we share the expectation, which finds expression 
in many quarters, “that out of this chaos there shall be a rebirth of Christen- 
dom,” and dare we make that expectation the basis for our planning concern- 
ing the future? Or is that expectation an illusion which is likely to make us 
blind to the full seriousness of the situation ? 

And if the Christian faith can only be one of the forces on which a com- 
mon ethos is to be built, what follows for our attitude to extra-Christian con- 
ceptions of such an ethos? Should the Church collaborate at all with secular 
forces? And if so, can the Church only associate itself with secular forces in 
resisting powers and conditions which make for international disorder? Or 
can it also associate itself with them in building international order? 

The Christian Conception of Law. The problem of international order in- 
cludes the problem of international law. The July Report says: “Such order 
can only exist where the collective will of the community is used to secure the 
necessary changes in the interest of justice, to the same extent that it is used 
to secure the protection of nations against violence.” How can this be brought 
about? 

The other problem is, that in international life law and force have never 
yet been brought into an effective working partnership. What form should the 
enforcement of law take in international life? 

Underlying these questions, there is the further question as to the Christian 
conception of justice. Can Christians who do not regard justice as a merely 
national or social conception, but as grounded in the will of the eternal God, 
implement the concept of justice, and so help to overcome the conflict between 
the many contradictory conceptions of justice which are current in interna- 
tional relations? 

The Economic Basis of a new International Order. In order to create just 
relationships between the nations, it is necessary to give very special attention 
to the problem of the economic opportunities given to each nation. This prob- 
lem has two aspects: On the one hand, there is the question of the creation of 
a just social order within every state as a basis for peaceful relations with other 
states. On the other hand, there is the question of economic justice in the 
relationships between states and also between races. 

Can we create “a feeling of the common responsibility of all the national 
economies for one another and of the responsibility of the whole of mankind 
for the whole earth”? What consequences would the application of this prin- 
ciple have for the collaboration between the nations? At this point it will be- 
come clear that such an approach to the concrete questions of a new order in 
one part of the world must lead to a consideration of the economic interrela- 
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tionship of the world as a whole. Examples are: the problem of raw mate- 
rials, of markets, of capital movements, of immigration and settlement, and, 
more especially, the problem of the development of politically backward peo- 
ples in its economic aspects. 

The Christian Critique of Proposals for International Organization. Under 
this heading we should study the many different proposals concerning future 
international organization which are being made from various sides. The 
problem has been defined in the Report of the July Conference: “Some form 
of organization is needed, on the one hand, to prevent isolated outbreaks of 
violence, and, on the other hand, to bring to bear the public opinion of all 
nations in order to make effective the principle of justice between individual 
nations.” At this point our task is not to invent new schemes, but to study 
such plans as are actually being discussed in responsible quarters. 

The specific Christian contribution in this connection is to test the projects 
of federalism (whether on a world, a European, or a more restricted scale) 
or proposals for a reorganized League of Nations, on the basis of the realistic 
Christian conception of history and man, of nation and state. The Christian 
task is to warn, on the one hand, against a utopianism which seeks to solve 
by mere organization what are ultimately spiritual issues, and, on the other 
hand, against an amoralism which regards political relationships solely in the 
light of military and economic power. 

In how far is it possible in the framework of such proposals to solve the 
problem of the domination of the world by one or several big powers? In how 
far within such a system would the nations be really free to express them- 
selves? In how far would the creation of federal organisms in each Continent 
be a useful step toward the organic organization of the world in regional bod- 
ies? 

In this connection it will also be necessary to study the relationship between 
the question of international order and of the various forms of national gov- 
ernment. Is the political ideology and the resulting form of government in 
any given country a matter which concerns that country alone? Are there 
certain conditions in this realm which must be fulfilled for the sake of inter- 
national order? Is it true that the democratic form of government is an in- 
dispensable presupposition for the creation of any kind of international organ- 
ism ? 

Another important issue, which concerns the Church in a special way, is the 
one of the principle which should underlie a future organization of Europe. 
Is self-determination the decisive consideration? Should the national principle 
be the guiding principle in a future settlement? Or is the cultural heritage 
(which often means also the confessional heritage) a more important principle 
to be kept in mind in forming political units? And by what common political 


ideal are these units to be held together? 


BOOK NEWS FROM 


Hitler had no sooner come to power than Chesterton began to write on the 
coming, inescapable war. His warnings were not much regarded, but that is the 
fate of all true prophets. Now his collected writings on the subject have been 
put into one book, THE END OF THE ARMISTICE ($2.50). It gives us the 
clearest statement of what the present European war is about that has appeared or is 
likely to. 


Bernard Wall’s EVROPEAN NOTEBOOK ($2.50) is an invaluable 
guide, not to the war but to the nations concerned in it—their ways of thought, their _ 
characters, their idiosyncrasies. The author is that rare kind of Englishman who, being 
at home in the language and ideas of most of the nations of Europe, gives you 
startling sidelights on the good but hasty books being mass-produced by journalists 
and war correspondents. 


The question asked by Ross Hoffman in THE ORGANIC STATE ($2.00) 
is—Can Democracy Survive? Totalitarianism is strong and growing: De- 
mocracy, he says, is sick, and must recognize that fact if it is to pull through. His 
accent . not on the likelihood of its death, but on what we can do to restore it 
to health. 


Last year we began a series of reprints of the best books we had published, 
at 50c in paper covers and $1 in cloth. We called them, rather bravely, The 
Catholic Masterpiece Series, and so far we believe our selections deserve 
the title. The first six were: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER by 
Rudolf Allers, PROGRESS AND RELIGION by Christopher Dawson, 
CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM AND CAPITALISM by Amintore 
Fanfani, THE SECRET OF THE CURE D’ARS by Henri Gheon, NOW I SEE 
by Arnold Lunn and THOMAS MORE by Daniel Sargent. 


Six more are now ready: THE SON OF GOD by Karl Adam, CHAR- 
ACTERS OF THE REFORMATION by Hilaire Belloc, ESSAYS IN OR- 
DER by Christopher Dawson, Jacques Maritain and Peter Wust, THE CHURCH 
AND THE CATHOLIC by Romano Guardini, THE BELIEF OF CATH- 
OLICS by Ronald Knox and THE UNKNOWN GOD by Alfred Noyes. 


ANY six of these 12 books may be ordered for $2.50 in paper covers, or $5 in cloth. 
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